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NOTES 


SPEAKING at Stockton-on-Tees, Lord Londonderry said 
excellent things of the Irish policy of the Government. 
During his tenure of the dignified office from which he has 
been obliged to retire his lips have been sealed, with the 
result, of course, that rumours of the most absurd kinds 
have been set agoing by Home Rule journalists and gutter 
politicians. When, for instance, the announcement of his 
resignation was made, it was at once asserted that Lord 
Londonderry had seen the futility of maintaining the law, 
and would soon be a follower of Mr. O’Brien. — Last 
week’s speech, if it does nothing else, will effectually 
prove that these, like so many other Irish ‘ state- 
ments of fact,’ were, to use John Bright’s word, ‘lies.’ 
But Lord Londonderry’s words do more than this: 
they prove that he has come back from his three years of 
Dublin impressed more thoroughly than ever with the para- 
mount necessity of continuing to govern Ireland with a 
strong hand. He holds that ‘the real solution of the Irish 
difficulty will be found in the steady pursuance of a policy 
which would achieve the result of eradicating sedition and 
crime and leaving Ireland a law-fearing and consequently 
a law-abiding country.’ Lord Londonderry further in the 
course of his speech defended the resident magistrates 
from some of the saner attacks which have been made on 
a ‘fearless and impartial’ body. 


SPEAKING at Belfast, Lord Dufferin observed that while 
‘to do credit to Ireland and to prove himself not un- 
worthy of the native strain from which I am descended’ 
had been ‘ the constant object’ of his ambition, in India 
he had been subject to ‘a more special anxiety’: namely, 
‘not to emulate, for that would be impossible, but at least 
to follow in the footsteps of those illustrious Ulstermen to 
whom India owes so much,’ and to whom, in the terrible 
times of the Mutiny, England herself was so ‘ greatly 
indebted.’ He quoted the Lawrences, the Nicholsons, the 
Gillespies, the Montgomerys, ‘and many another North of 
Ireland hero’; he noted the fact that ‘ both Ireland as a 
whole and Ulster as a province have imported a vast 
amount of ability, industry, and valour’ into the Indian 
services ; he went on to tell over the roll of distinguished 
Indo-Irishmen ; he reminded his hearers that Lord Conne- 
mara rules in Madras, while Sir Frederick Roberts comes 
from Waterford, Sir George White from Antrim, and Sir 
David Barbour from Belfast ; and he declared it to be his 
conviction that ‘the British Empire could never get on 
without Irishmen.’ Lord Dufferin is loyalty itself, and 
his claims for his country were such as every reasonable 
Briton would hasten to substantiate and to applaud. But 
his words, in spite of the fact that a special significance 
attaches to them, were translated into an argument for 
Separation, and he himself was solemnly saluted as the 
first Home Rule Viceroy. It is plain that Mr. Gladstone's 
heirs and successors to the kingdom of misrepresentation 
are more promising than those of Alexander of Macedon. 

VOL, I, 


Tue seditious priest is growing as plentiful in Ireland 
as the treasonable attorney or the rebellious pig-jobber. 
Father M‘Fadden at Falcarragh and Father O’Dwyer at 
Fermoy have been sequestered from the opportunity of 
excelling in the way they most affect; and of late 
it has been found necessary to remove the Rev. T. 
Moran and the Rev. Patrick Byrne from the chaplaincy of 
Clonmel Gaol for supplying certain prisoners (Dr. Tanner 
among them) with sandwiches and tobacco. The dis- 
missal of the Derry chaplain is already ancient history ; 
but it is interesting to remark that his Vicar-Capitular has 
refused to appoint another in his room, that the clergy 
of his deanery have passed a resolution applauding his 
refusal to submit to examination ‘in reference to the con- 
veyance of letters for Mr. Conybeare for publication in 
the press, and that Mr. Conybeare himself (whose 
sentence expires on the fourth of October, but who 
will probably be returned to the Camborne Radicals 
and the brass band attached thereto some few days 
sooner) has expressed his conviction (by letter) that 
the charges against Father Doherty are ‘ unfounded and 
unproved, and that ‘the brutality of Balfour is only 
equalled by his stupidity.’ Of course it matters little 
or nothing what the member for Camborne utters or keeps 
to himself; but the resurgence at this moment of the 
Fighting Clergyman bodes ill for immediate peacefulness. 
On the other hand, it is by some regarded as a sign 
that the Parnellites have played out their hand to this 
particular card, and from that point of view the cireum- 
stance is cheering enough. 


s 





Witn these exceptions there has been little doing in 
the Separatist parts of Ireland. Mr. Stansfeld and Lady 
Sandhurst have received the freedom of the City of Dublin ; 
but, nobody taking it upon him to object, or indeed to visit 
the circumstance with any sort of notice, they have re- 
turned to London, with Mr. Carvell Williams and the rest, 
as wise no doubt as when they crossed from Holyhead, 
but not, it may be suspected, any wiser. Then Mr. Healy 
has pointed out that he knew from the first that the 
Irish Secretary was playing them false, and said so; but as 
at this time nobody is given to minding Mr. Healy—at 
least to the extent of being interested in anything he may 
or may not know, still less in anything he may or may not 
say—his remarks have fallen as it were iv vacuo, and may 
be repeated with an effect of novelty as soon as he thinks 
proper. Lastly, it may be noted that Mr. Redmond has 
been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for per- 
formances in the intimidation line, and that his parting 
words to Mr. Balfour were that he and his might ‘ go to 
the devil and shake themselves.’ Meanwhile an appeal 
has been lodged, and the hero, like so many of his kind, 
is still at large. 
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The St. James's Gazette has done well to emphasise the 
fact that neither the Chambers of Commerce nor the 
Trades Unions at their recent meetings had anything 
effectual to suggest for the prevention, without unduly 
interfering with the liberty of individuals, of com- 
bination among employers, middlemen, and workmen, 
which, however advantageous to those taking part in 
them, are injurious to the community at large. Strikes 
and corners, The St. James's remarks, are most formid- 
able dangers to the national prosperity. The Liverpool 
cotton corner has reduced thousands to idleness, and may 
in the end ‘ prove as temporarily disastrous as a cotton 
famine.’ And yet it is irrational to expect that men will 
be withheld by abstract considerations of the general weal 
from taking part in either a strike or a corner by which 
they may hope to better themselves. But for the public 
to encourage them so to act is for the public to do an 
insane thing. 





Tue battle of the dockers being ended, Mr. Burns is 
to devote his oratory to the cause of the London bakers. 
The bakers have issued a manifesto averring that ‘as the 
sword is the last resort of kings, so must the strike be the 
last resort of workmen.’ That might have been better 
put, but it is not wholly untrue. But when workmen— 
as the dockers did and the bakers are doing—appeal to the 
public, which suffers from their action, to aid them in their 
revolt, they are claiming more than is consistent with 
common justice. If the public is to step in to aid one or 
other of the parties in every dispute between employer 
and employed, the natural result will be to induce men to 
cease work for the flimsiest reasons, or for no reason at all. 
In the case of the dockers there were special circum- 
stances which at least partly justified the very practical 
expression of the public’s sympathy with the strikers. But 
the precedent is not one to be rashly followed. 
interest, to say nothing of the interests of justice and fair- 
play, the public, save in the most exceptional cases, should 
preserve strict neutrality while such battles are being 
fought out. 





In its own 


Practicat steps are at length being taken to carry out 
the scheme of a Congo Railway. The ground is being 
broken, but we may look for many financial and engineering 
incidents before the first passenger train is run to Stanley 
Pool. That a railway will at no distant date tap this por- 
tion of Central Africa need not, however, be doubted. 
The Congo Free State is, in auctioneers’ phrase, the ‘ most 
desirable property’ in the African interior ; it is also the 
largest ; and it is about to be made the most accessible. 
The first projectors may not have the profit ; but civilisa- 
tion and international trade will. 





Tue Iron and Steel Institute are this year holding their 
annual picnic, which they pleasantly term a conference, in 
Paris. They have been taken up in a body to the top of 
the Eiffel Tower, and after viewing the kingdoms of this 
earth and the riches thereof, as represented in the Champ 
de Mars, they have had the plan and features of the won- 
derful structure technically explained to them by the con- 
structors. There are no bounds, however, to engineering 
ambition; and they straightway proceeded to discuss a 
new, or rather the revival of a new, project for throwing a 
bridge of steel across the Channel. One estimate puts the 
cost at thirty-four millions sterling; M. Eiffel says the 
scheme may and will be realised, but that it will cost a 
hundred millions. Remembering the Panama Canal ex- 
perience, a non-expert might say that the estimates are 
certain to stretch beyond a hundred millions long before 


the bridge stretches from France to England. Paris has 
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still plenty of time to prepare—against the date when the 
engineers shall have abolished mal de mer—the vaster 
Exhibition and the enlarged hotel accommodation that 
will be needed to house and surprise its visitors. 

Tue majority of the Edinburgh Town Council have 
recently proved themselves to be not merely political 
tools but incompetent managers also, for they have 
followed up the degradation of the city to the level of Mr. 
,Schnadhorst by loading the citizens whose trust they 
abused with additional rates to the extent of 31d. per £. 
It is evident from the unanimity with which they excused 
themselves at their last meeting that they are conscious 
of the plight in which they have been landed by their 
own mismanagement; and it is equally clear that they 
find little consolation in their comparison with other places, 
knowing, as they do, that nowhere else has such a heavy 
Had the 


forethought which electors are entitled to expect in their 


increase been made on the rates at one time. 


representatives been displayed, and the ordinary rules 
of business applied within the Council Chambers, the 
new impost would either have been much smaller than it 
is, or have had no existence at all. The community will 
be the gainer, however, if the policy of the present majority 
induces a better class of men to enter the lists against them. 


Tne agreement between the Glasgow Corporation and 
the local Tramway Company is nearing its close, and in 
accordance with latter-day methods the question whether 
it ought to be renewed or not has been made the subject 
of an appeal to the street, in the shape of a procession 
with ‘ brass and fife bands,’ ‘horses bedecked with flowers 
and ribbons,’ trade emblems, and so forth. It rests with 
the Town Council as representing the citizens to decide if 
a fresh lease is to be granted or refused; and, conse- 
quently, no useful purpose can be served by such a parade 
as was held under the auspices of the Trades Council. In 
terms of the agreement the whole plant of the company 
becomes civic property on the expiry of the lease; and 
the very class which is demanding enforcement of this 
clause in Glasgow is at the same time protesting against 
the idea of similar proceedings in the case of Lord Bute's 
Cumnock tenants. It goes without saying in this age of 
Irish oratory that the company was denounced as a‘ callous- 
hearted’ and ‘ intolerable tyranny,’ and also as a‘ dastardly’ 
and ‘ rascally concern.’ 


Blackwood returns this month to the subject of lepers 
at the Cape, and prints a good amount of evidence 
confirmatory of the famous article in its last issue. A 
witness who signs himself ‘An Old Cape Reporter ’ 
(attached in his time to the Special Commission ap- 
pointed by the Cape Government to inquire into the 
origin and development of South African leprosy) 
assures his editor and the public that the writer of 
the aforesaid article ‘has in no way overdrawn the 
picture of the actual state of things at Robben Island.’ 
He saw the place in 1883, and what it was then is exactly 
what it is now. ‘The Commission, he adds, strongly 
advised the transfer of the lepers to another place ; 
their recommendation was heavily backed by the then 
Medical Superintendent ; an estate was actually purchased ; 
and since then the Cape Government has done nothing, 
on the plea of poverty. Dr. J. W. Matthew, ‘a former 
member of the Cape Parliament,’ is drawn upon for a 
quotation from an article in the colonial Evening News and 
Post, and he contrives to make things look even more 
gruesome than the writer in Maga. Against all this there 
must be set the fact that, in answer to a deputation of 
inquiry and remonstrance, the Cape Secretary is reported 
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to have denounced the Blackwood article as unworthy of 
credence. ‘This disclaimer may be, and probably is, worth 
nothing in itself; but it may be fairly accepted as an 
assurance that the South African leper, whatever his 
condition in the past, will have a vast deal less to com- 
plain of inthe future, and that to the editor of Blackwood 
he will stand indebted for no small part of his good fortune. 


Blackwood, moreover, contains an article bearing the 
signature ‘An Islesman,’ which is one of the most pertinent, 
solid, and striking contributions recently made to the dis- 
cussion of the Crofter question. The writer clearly knows 
his subject thoroughly ; and his statements cannot be too 
widely read and too carefully weighed and sifted. He 
brings up a powerful battery of argument against those 
who believe that prosperity will be restored to the West 
Highlands by simply laying down railways and building 
harbours. ‘An Islesman’ asks what good can ensue from 
constructing railways to carry a traffic which does not exist, 
to develop one for which there are not the conditions of 
development ? or from building harbours to accommodate 
‘the hypothetical persons who, if they had their way, 
would never again shoot net or hoist sail’ ? He shows an 
intimate knowledge on the subject of the local fisheries ; 
and the statistics he has marshalled go to prove that, so far 
from the fisheries having been neglected, the waters have 
actually been over-fished—that the supply has steadily 
diminished. He points to the wealthy companies which 
have failed in the attempt to prosecute the industry, and 
the inability of East Coast crews who settled on the West 
to earn profitable returns. He dwells, moreover, on the 
extreme precariousness of the herring-fishery, and on the 
startling revulsion in scientific opinion on the habits of the 
herring. The weight of evidence is that the herring is not 
a migratory but a local fish. Dr. John Murray, to whom 
‘An Islesman’ refers, believes it to be incontrovertible 
that the locality on the West Coast relying upon its neigh- 
bouring herring-fishery may any day wake and find its 
occupation gone, ‘ fished out like any salmon river.’ Till 
‘An Islesman’s’ assertions are disproved, no public money 
should be spent on railways and harbours for a mere pro- 
blematic good. And that his argument will be shattered 
does not seem probable. 





Exiza Cook died at her house in Wimbledon on Tuesday 
last. She was born at Southwark in 1818; her first book, 
Melaia, and Other Poems, was issued in 1838, and her New 
Echoes, and Other Poems in 1864. Bad health prevented 
her from being a more prolific writer. As she made no 
demand on her readers’ thinking faculties, as she was 
not original, nor passionate, nor an artist, as she was 
nothing if not conventional, she enjoyed a popularity in 
keeping with her limitations. She was at one time pro- 
bably the most widely-read versifier in the country. 
Several of her pieces are touched with true, simple feel- 
ing; and The Old Arm Chair is likely to survive many a 
more polished lyric. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST. 


HE wisdom that becomes a statesman was denied 
to Mr. Gladstone at his birth. Of wiliness he 
had a large endowment, and he has not exhausted it 
yet. ‘This we may see by the speech that broke from 
him like a fountain of pent waters on Monday, when 
he was tapped by a deputation of the Hyde Reform 
Club: a Cheshire association which desired to present 
him with ‘an illuminated address.” He repaid them 
with another of a different sort: an address of the 
electioneering order, bright with additional illustration 
of his ingenuity and worth. It is not necessary to 
ramble after Mr. Gladstone through the whole of this 
speech, and enough has been said already of the despera- 
tion with which he clings tothe Home Rule Question, 
as the one and only business worth thinking about ; 
though that is a mistake which some of his opponents 
share with him, spite of the glaring fact that most of 
the British Gladstonians in Parliament itself are sick 
of the subject, and think that the time has come for 
turning to others more promising. What deserves 
most attention in this speech of Mr. Gladstone’s is 
what he had to say about the recent strikes, with his 
outpourings on the vexatious question of State-aided 
education for Roman Catholics. 

From the preamble to this address it is evident that 
every word of it was spoken for electioneering purposes, It 
was addressed from first to last to those who were about to 
vote at certain bye-elections, and was intended to give a 
cue to Gladstonian party managers throughout the coun- 
try. It was for the benefit of these that Mr. Gladstone held 
forth about the strike. He included it in the abundance 
of ‘electioneering matter’ now before us, and he did so 
in a thoroughly characteristic way. The great master 
of equivocation did not say in so many words that his 
heart was with the dockers, and that he rejoiced in the 
discovery that Labour had found a way of bringing 
Capital to its knees by general combination. But that 
he meant to convey as much is perfectly clear. He will 
be so understood, so interpreted, in every workshop and 
labour-shed in the United Kingdom ; and that is what 
he intended and hopes for. He notes as the great peculi- 
arity of the London strike that the working classes now 
intend ‘to make common cause’ in such matters. He 
dwells upon the prospect that at last ‘labouring men have 
learned to adjust the machinery by means of which labour 
can act in the mass,’ and promises them in consequence 
‘ ereater efficiency of the power of labour in its competi- 
tion with capital... Not that this competition is to be 
considered as hostile—not at all. Mr. Burns does not 
think it hostile, we know; Mr. Champion does not 
think so either; neither does Mr. Gladstone. He 
represents himself as believing that even Capital itself, 
if it were sufficiently enlightened, would recognise in a 
mass-strike extending half over the kingdom a merely 
amicable effort to arrive at that ‘ balance of force, that 
fair adjustment, which must always determine in what 
degrees the profits of industry ° are to be shared between 
employer and employed. It is clear to Mr. Gladstone's 
mind that this particular strike, and the extraordinary 
circumstances that attended it, indicate ‘ some turn of 
the balance in favour of labour’ They mark a tend- 
ency to ‘a fair principle of division of the fruits of 
industry ’; and if so, what conclusion must we come to ? 
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Why, of course, let us have more strikes, broader com- 
binations, a closer imitation of Irish methods as exem- 
plified in the Parnellite leagues ; for Mr. Gladstone is 
persuaded, he says, that if Labour intends to make 
common cause against Capital, ‘the lesson has been 
learned from Ireland. There the working classes of 
Great Britain have seen what can be done by ‘ people 
in different parts of the country, who have no connec- 
tion with each other, in assisting for a common object 
what they believe may be vital to all. 

How much further could Mr. Gladstone go, not 
merely in approval of the London strike, but in sugges- 
tion that if it were repeated on a scale of tenfold 
magnitude, embracing ‘ people in different parts of the 
country who have no connection with each other, 
still he would approve? Not a word of warning 
was there against the palpable extreme danger of 
such labour-insurrections as Mr. Burns and his friends 
already dream of preparing, and as really seem possible 
enough after observation of the dock strike. Dealing 
with firebrand stuff like this, an aged statesman might 
surely have been expected to speak a word of counsel 
against excess. But not if the aged statesman is Mr. 
Gladstone, viewing in these portentous strikes ‘ elec- 
tioneering matter... What he does is to set about 
endearing himself yet more to the enfranchised ‘masses’ 
by unqualified approval of Mr. Burns’s work, adding 
thereto a suggestion that the war against Capital should 
be carried on in Great Britain as the war against British 
rule is carried on in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone thinks he 
sees that Labour has learnt a lesson from Ireland. No- 
body else ever thought of such a thing ; and we know 
what he is about when he publishes “that opinion of 
intention. He suggests that Labour in revolt should 
look to Ireland for a few hints in the way of organisa- 
tion and method. The good man! And he will have 
his reward, no doubt. He has so completely lost the 
respect of all moderate and thoughtful citizens that he 
risks nothing on that side by such speech as this, while 
he may enlarge the number of his supporters at the 
polls by winning over thousands of men who do not 
care sixpence for the politician who is not ready to 
further ‘ the social revolution.’ 

On the whole, however, Mr. Gladstone’s discourse on 
the strike was not such good business as his references 
to what he called ‘the intention of the Government to 
endow out of the British funds a Roman Catholic en- 
dowment for Ireland.’ In the one case it was impos- 
sible to suppress further illustration, for any one who 
happens to need it, of his own complete recklessness in 
pursuit of a personal purpose. In the other he struck 
at what is undoubtedly a weak place in the ranks of 
his opponents ; and he did so with his customary skill. 
He is quite right in thinking that the Radical and 
Separatist prints mistook the consequences of a Govern- 
ment Bill for endowing a Catholic University out of 
the public funds. When Mr. Balfour was supposed to 
have announced that such a measure would be pre- 
sented next session, a cry of alarm rose from the Radi- 
cal press. The fear was that the Parnellite-Gladstonian 
Opposition must fall to pieces over the discussion and 
the voting on a Bill like that. The truth is, however, 
that the Government would have much more to dread, 
and this Mr. Gladstone understands. Therefore he js 
in the utmost anxiety that Mr, Balfour should be 
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pinned down to the production of a Catholic Univer- 
sity Endowment Bill, or a Bill for subsidising a Catholic 
College at the very least. Mr. Balfour ae written 
several letters, explaining that he has been misunder- 
stood. He says as much as this, at any rate : ‘Though 
I desire to take steps to gg the higher university 
education of the Roman Catholic population, the 
foundation and endowment of a university for that 
purpose has, so far as I am concerned, never been in 
contempl: ition ; and is not in my opinion necessary,” 
This expl: ination does not satisfy Mr. Gladstone at all, 
He sees in it nothing but subterfuge, and is anxious 
that some avowal of the damaging intention shall be 
extorted from one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, no matter 
which. He strongly urged on Monday night that Mr. 
Chaplin should be tackled on the subject, the Sleaford 
election affording good opportunity. Now all we have to 
say on this point is that the Government may learn from 
Mr. Gladstone's irrepressible excitement about it that 
they have got upon dangerous ground here. This, 
however, they seem to have perceived before Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke; and we humbly recommend them to 
believe that his views as to the results of producing : 
Bill for endowing Roman Catholic teachers in Ireland 
are probably correct. 


SLANG. 
SLANG dictionary printed (at the Ballantyne 
A* 


Press and ‘for subscribers only’) on thick paper 
and with rough edges and noble margins is a practical 
anomaly not easy to tolerate; for slang is of its essence 
base, common, and popular, and to come upon it dans 
ses meubles (so to speak) is to experience a certain shock 
—an effect of incongruousness and impertinence which 
it is hard not to resist and to resent. Hence it is that 
the Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant of which 
Messrs. A. Barrére and C. G. Leland have just issued the 
first volume, affects one, at all events at first sight, a 
trifle disagreeably. M. Barrére opines that such a book 
is wanted, and Mr. Leland, who is ‘ equally at home in 
Pidgin-English, Gypsy, and Shelta, or tinker’s slang, 
is so possessed by the gravity of his subject that the 
‘ Brief History * of infamous English with which he pre- 
faces his share in the work is solemn to the point of being 
almost unreadable. But there is no faith so complete 
as to be unassailable; and to the heretic there are excel- 
lent incitements to unorthodoxy in the position taken 


up by Messrs. Barrere and Leland and the brilliant staff 


of explorers by whom they are accompanied through 
the slums of language. If the work was worth doing at 
all, it was worth doing so thoroughly that attack was 
impossible and nothing but praise would have been just. 
But, the fact is, that with plenty of Shelta and Pidgin 
and the Celtic dialects, there are omissions and still 
omissions—not to be specified in this place, for slang 
is nothing if not beyond quotation; and with that 
there is a tendency to be obvious—to explain what 
everybody knows as he knows the clock—which pro- 
duces an impression that Messrs. Barrere and Leland 
are rather more innocent and less knowing than they 
would like to be thought. Can there be any one, for 
instance, with soul so dead to actuality as to be capable 
of being enlightened by the information that ‘By 
George!” is ‘a vulgar ejaculation, while ‘ By golly! 
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is a mild oath, and ‘ By jingo !’—which, it appears, is 
‘common ’—-is ‘an exclamation denoting surprise, indig- 
nation, defiance’? If such there be, then is there a 
real raison détre for the present work. But if such 
there be not—and it is hard to believe in the existence 
of anything so unsophisticate and so impervious to ex- 
perience— then may Messrs. Leland and Barrére, the 
eminent logologists, be said to have laboured in vain or, 
failing that, to have been taken in the act of book- 
making—bookmaking pure and simple and without a 
redeeming feature. 

For, be it noted, there is no attempt at writing the 
history, or tracing the derivation, or showing the social 
status of these ancient and fishlike excesses in speech. 
This, says M. Barrere with pride, is ‘the first Slang 


Dictionary ever written’ which has had ‘the benefit of 


contributors "—the phrase must not be confounded with 
benefit of clergy—who ‘thoroughly understood Celtic 
dialects, and not only Celtic dialects but ‘ Dutch, 
German, and French slang’ as well; and of so pro- 
digious an accomplishment (to say nothing of ¢ Pidgin- 
English, Gypsy, and Shelta’) it is scarce, perhaps, to 
be expected that it should waste its fatness on such 
trifes as these, though the ignorant may find it hard to 
refrain from the reflection that expressions worth giving 
are also expressions worth annotating and explaining. 
Of annotation and explanation, however, Messrs. Leland 
and Barrere and the Celtic and other scholars who 
act with them are not so prodigal as might have 
been expected; nor when they stoop to them is the 
outcome of their descent invariably satisfying. The 
ignoramus, for instance, who knows nothing of the 
Celtic dialects and even less of Pidgin-English, Gypsy, 
or Shelta, does not need to be told that a ‘ Glasgow 
magistrate’ is not a ‘salt herring’ pure and simple, 
but that particular variety of salt herring which is 
called in English ‘a soldier* and in French ‘a gen- 
darme’: that, in fact, the Glasgow magistrate is 
a red herring and nothing else, for the reason that 
the gown of the Glasgow magistrate and the aspect and 
the flavour of the fish do both of them tend to redness. 
‘When George tv. visited Glasgow, says the learned 
author of this article, ‘a wag placed some salt herrings 
on the iron guard of the carriage belonging, and all the 
rest of it. Such is the learning of learned authors, and 
such the outcome of a knowledge of Pidgin-English, 
Gypsy, Shelta, and the Celtic dialects. You practise 
these austere incantations, and they blind you to the 
difference between red herrings and white, they thicken 
you intellectually till you are dead to the meaning of the 
rudest practical joke. Nor is that all. They fill you 
with the idea that the whole duty of a Dictionary of 
Slang, Jargon, and Cant is to prefer incompleteness to 
immodesty, and they hearten you with the conviction 
that such definitions as ‘ Cabbage- head (common), a 
soft-headed person,’ are instructive, helpful, and above 
all necessary. 





THE TRANSVAAL. 


HERE can be no doubt that the condition of 
the Transvaal is exceedingly critical. The ex- 
traordinary effect of the gold discoveries in attract- 
ing population has been natiel by all persons specially 
interested in South African affairs during the last two 
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years. Recently the attention of the general public 
has been called to the facts, and the situation is 
It is briefly this. The dis- 
covery of gold within the limits of the Transvaal State 
has had the usual results. 
population has taken place, and nine-tenths of the new 
immigrants are from Great Britain. One peculiarity 
of the position must not be lost sight of. The ‘Trans- 
vaal gold is reef gold: that is to say, it can only 


fairly well understood. 


An immense influx of 


be won by the elaborate process of quartz- crushing. 
*‘ Placer’ mining, the search for gold among the ¢ dius 
of an ancient river bed, is scarcely known in the Trans- 
vaal, and in consequence the mining industry has 
taken a form altogether different from that which 
marked the first days of the gold rush in California and 
Australia. Capital is required to provide the requisite 
machinery ; with capital comes organisation, and with 
organisation a regulated trade totally different from 
the wild speculation of the old Australian gold days. 
The Scotsmen and Englishmen who have flooded the 
Transvaal are no flotsam and jetsam of society— 
are no broken men essaying to retrieve their fortunes 
by a lucky throw of the dice—but shrewd, hard-headed, 
calculating men, who have succeeded in other parts of 
the world, and who intend to succeed in South Africa 
as well. 

It is most important to remember these facts when 
examining the present situation in the Transvaal. 
Roughly speaking, the population of that State is 
made up of about fifty thousand Boers with their 
families and a hundred thousand men of British 
birth or British blood, who are carrying on their busi- 
ness under the flag of the South African Republic. It 
seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless the fact, 
that the entire political power of the Transvaal State 
is in the hands of these fifty thousand Boers, who not 
only make what laws they please for the civilised 
majority which now occupies the country, but im- 
pose and enforce the payment of what taxes they 
please upon the submissive population which out- 
numbers them in the proportion of two to one. That 
such a condition of things cannot be permanent is ob- 
vious enough. That the sturdy Britons who are flock- 
ing in by thousands from the south of Scotland and 
the north of England should submit without protest 
to be fleeced for the benefit of President Kruger and his 
In a happier age, 
in an age when British ministers were not always 


Co 


comrades is not to be thought of. 


nervously on the look-out for some fresh national pos- 
session which they could sell or give away, it would not 
have been too much to hope ‘th: it the Government 
would have demanded as a right what equity, common- 
sense, and national comity continued to point out as 
something which to be conceded had but to be claimed. 

Unluckily the experience of the last few years has 
taught us to tune our hopes to a minor key. ‘ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing. Certainly that is the 
only condition upon which we are likely to obtain 
much satisfaction from a contemplation of the present 
situation. It appears that a distinguished officer, Sir 
Francis de Winton, is about to be despatched to Swazi- 
land on a mission on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. At first sight the connection between Swaziland 
and the Transvaal does not appear. But it is not far to 
seek. By treaty bothGreat Britain and the Transvaal are 
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bound to refrain from any interference in the affairs of 
Swaziland, and are specially forbidden to take posses- 
sion of the land of that country. Great Britain has 
observed the treaty, the ‘Transvaal Government has fre- 
quently and flagrantly infringed it. Boer officials have 
entered the territory; Boers have sought and ob- 
tained concessions until the whole of Swaziland 
riddled with their rotten titles ; and now, having got so 
far, the treaty-breakers desire for form’s sake to obtain 
a formal acceptance of their fraudulent claims. — It 
seems almost incredible, but it is the fact, that it is the 
intention of the Colonial Office to barter the rights of 
British subjects for the false coin offered by the Boers. 
We are to obtain that which is already ours, and which 
can only be withheld from us by a gross departure from 
equity and common justice, by giving up that which 
we have every right to keep, and which the other 
parties to the bargain have no right whatever to claim. 
That is, the bargain which Sir Francis de Winton 
is instructed to make is to sell Swaziland—in other 
words, the access to the sea—to the semi-barbarous 
Government of the ‘Transvaal; and he is to demand in 
exchange that the British majority in the Transvaal 
shall receive the elementary rights of citizens. It is not 
a pleasant prospect. It can only be hoped that once 
more the energy and courage of the British people may 
neutralise that evil which should be the natural result of 
the cowardice and irresolution of the Colonial Office. 
It is possible, and indeed not improbable, that if once 
the British element gains the control of the Transvaal 
the concession of Swaziland to the Pretoria Admini- 
stration may prove to be illusory. It is to be hoped 
so. Whatever good is done, it will come, as it always 
has come, not from the Colonial Office but from the 
British population on the spot. 





IRRATIONAL WOMAN AND RATIONAL 
DREss. 


NCE a year, at least, the strong-minded female, 

the woman with a mission, is to the fore in the 
company of the sea-serpent and the great gooseberry. 
This time she has gained the public ear through the 
reports of the British Association. Her name, on this 
occasion, is Stopes (Mrs.), and she breathes forth 
anathemata on the dress of the majority of her sex—in 
particular on their heels, their corsets, and their ‘ tailor- 
made’ dresses. ‘The besetting weakness of the strong- 
minded is to over-state their case, and Mrs. Stopes is 
no exception to her kind. Let it be granted that high 
heels and tight corsets are (like Uncle Toby's cuvettes) 
‘ foolish things’; it cannot be, therefore, allowed that 
they tend to ‘ lower the physique of the whole nation.’ 
To declare that, as Mrs. Stopes does, is to be con- 
victed of the absurdity which Euclid so freely con- 
demns: it is to be guilty of preposterous achieve- 
ments like making the less equal to the greater, 
the part inclusive of the whole. High heels or 
tight corsets, or both, are worn by so few com- 
pared with the millions—rich, middling, and poor— 
who wear neither, that even on the extremest postula- 
tion of their harmfulness they can no more ‘ lower the 
physique of the whole nation’ than a pimple on a 
woman’s nose can ruin her health or that of her pro- 
geny. Again, high heels are, no doubt, French and 
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wicked : they spoil the shape of the foot and leave 
undeveloped the finest muscles of the leg ; and tight 
corsets are, no doubt, ugly and unwholesome—they 
make the female figure like unto an ege-boiler, and 
unduly compress what a learned professor, aider and 
abettor of Mrs. Stopes, called ‘the internal viscera’ ; 
yet surely these are not reasons for the total abolition 
of heels and corsets: they may be strong-minded 
reasons, but they are not sufficient. 

But in this matter even the strong-minded are not 
of one mind, as was shown by the defence of the 
usual female attire by Miss Lydia Becker; which 
is cheering for the weak-minded, the wicked, and the 
profane, who walk in Fashion’s ways not quite 
knowing why. ‘To them it will be still further 
cheering and comforting to learn that they have on 
their side the majority of the brutal sex. 
sense and knowledge are pretty well agreed that 
woman's dress, though it may not be yet perfect, has 
a steady tendency towards perfection. Women are 
better dressed to-d: ay—more appropri ately and becom- 
ingly—than they have been since fashion-plates furnish 
a record. We need make no defence of the corset 
(Miss Becker's defence is complete) : those who counsel 
women to abandon its use have no conception of the 
injury that would ensue, and it is probable that in 
countries where, and in times when, the corset has not 
been generally worn there has been no stronger deter- 


mining cause than its absence for the rapid ageing of 


women. ‘The wearing of the corset (which does not 
imply tight-lacing), may then be regarded as established 
and universal among civilised womankind. Upon the 
foundation of the corset the whole fabric of female dress 
is built, and we say that on that foundation it is being 


made year by year more fit and becoming. Harmony of 


colour and fluency of line are much from the artist’s 
point of view in dress, and inharmonious colour and rigid 
or absurdly swelling line are growing rare. But the 
changes of fashion have been hitherto little subject to 
the influence of artistic principle, and seem to have little 
tendency to be, so that we may not argue what is beauti- 
ful to-day will be as beautiful more beautiful to- 
morrow. A strong governing principle, however, is 
found in practical utility, and it is getting stronger 
every year. Female attire is becoming more and more 
appropriate to time and place, and that kind of fitness is 
a great gain: for by its means it may be possible to evolve 
the relatively perfect and beautiful ; and it may be well 
to remember that in this connection the relatively 
beautiful is the only beautiful, and that it is the useful 
that must give birth to it. The dominant note so to 
say of female dress to-day is fitness. That is abun- 
dantly evidenced in the dress in which it is proper and 
delightful to play lawn-tennis, in the kind of attire 
which is called sea-side costume, and in a modified 
degree in what are called walking-dresses, and in the 
latest kinds of dresses for dances. Let this tendency 
but continue and develop, and even the vocal and 
strong-minded sisterhood may be converted to silence 


and sense. 


NAVAL QUESTIONS. 


F the reading public (we mean the newspaper reading 
public) is apt to think of the naval manoeuvres as 
a mere show and treat them accordingly, we do not 
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know that it is wholly to blame. Certainly not a little 
Still we 
think it is a pity it should be taken, for many reasons. 
One is that the security of our coasts and commerce is 


has been done to make it take that view. 


too serious a matter for that kind of treatment. 
Another is that the more keenly the public shows its 
interest, the more resolutely it insists on knowing the 
exact meaning of the operations performed before 
it, the likely the 


allowed to become—or, as we are afraid we should 


less are manoeuvres to be 
put it, to continue — largely theatrical displays. 
Happily there are many interested in them who con- 
tinue to write about them and questions arising out of 
them. ‘To their work we think some attention may 
profitably be given. The Journal des Débats has, for 
instance, published a set of excellent papers on the 
manoeuvres which deserve attention in this country ; 
and then we think that Sir Andrew Clarke’s weighty 
letter in The Times of last week should not be for- 
gotten ; and, finally, we are quite sure that the discus- 
sion on the question of the capture of private property 
at sea started by the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
A few 


words may well be given to each of the three here. 


ought not to be allowed to fall to the ground, 


Our French critic, who writes with obvious competence 
and intelligence, dwells with some malice on the suc- 
cession of breakdowns in machinery which distinguished 
the series of manceuvres—from the trouble with the 
anchors and cables at Spithead down to the final mis- 
fortune of the Collingwood. We would not be under- 
stood to imply that he shows malice in the English 
On the contrary, he is strictly fair. All he 
does is to point out that these untoward events, which 


sense. 


we are a little apt to take for proofs of mismanagement 
while they happen to French or Italian warships 
they do—are inevitable with the complicated machinery 





as 
now in use. If they do not happen to merchant ships, 
it is because these are not laid up as warships are be- 
tween commissions, but are in constant employment, 
and, what is even more important, are in the hands of 
a permanent staff. ‘The morals he draws are, that it will 
be necessary in future to keep the same engineers to the 
same ship, and then that modern ironclads will always 
be too delicate to do that work of prolonged cruising 
which was done by the old seventy-fours. ‘They are 
terrible and swift, no doubt, but they are as delicate as 
a race-horse. The result he arrives at—and he is in 
agreement in that respect with the best critics and the 
facts—is that the naval war of the future will, so far as 
battle-ships are concerned, be an affair of short, swift 
We should like 
to see a dissertation on that text written by a British 
naval officer who would draw the deductions which 
interest us. 

General Sir Andrew Clarke’s letter cannot be too 
carefully read. 





crulses within a circumscribed area. 


It is a comment on the manceuvres 
written by a man who knows war—of which the great 
principles are the same by sea and land—and who 
therefore does not forget that the fighting power of an 
ironclad is gone when she has no coals in her bunkers 
; This looks 
like a truism, and yet how many of the newspaper 
critics of the cruise of the Anson and Collingwood 
remembered it? These two vessels ea hypothesi left 


their own country, and proceeded to go right round 


and no cartridges in her magazine. 
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a hostile one, on a course which must needs bring 
them straight past one of their enemy’s chief ports of 
war. Naturally they burnt their coal as they went 
along, and therefore ran the risk of finding them- 
selves compelled to choose between running for a 
neutral port or meeting an with 
But not only did 
their way to a very dangerous position, but they did 
their best to empty their magazines. They laid 
in ashes * Wick, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Edinburgh, 
Leith, Seaham, Shields, Hartlepool, Whitby. It is 
taken for granted that this process of laying in ashes 


enemy empty 


bunkers. they burn coal on 


could be performed by firing one shell at a distance of 
several miles. As a matter of fact it would require 
many shells fired pretty close to do it. Now as car- 
tridges, like coal, cannot be both burnt and kept, it 
follows that the Anson and Collingwood were sup- 
posed to be disarming themselves, and that too 
with the certainty that every knot they steamed was 
bringing them nearer the enemy. We may well ask, 
as Sir Andrew in substance does, what sense there 
is in calling such make-believe as this an imitation of 
Of course, if it is to be taken 


for granted that the population of this country are all 


the operations of war. 


cowards, and will pay up at the first summons of an 
enemy, why then, no doubt the Anson and Collingwood 
showed that a great deal of blackmail may be levied 
from us. But in that the 
Neither ships nor fortifications are of the least use to a 


case also game is up. 


population of poltroons. They will meet their natural 
end, arm them as you please. 

The question of the capture of private property at 
sea is a very large one historically, and as a matter of 
international law we need net attempt to discuss it in 
all its extent. But in the recent correspondence there 
are two points which are capable of brief treatment. 
The first is the very obvious belief of many who have 
written on it that the practice of taking merchant ships 
in war time is on all fours with mere military plunder- 
ing on shore such as ruined the French armies in the 
Nothing could well mistaken. 
The first 
is exactly equivalent to requisitioning on shore, which 
is an habitual practice in war time. 
reason to suppose that the one will be given up more 


Peninsula. be more 


Prize and plunder are two different things. 
There is no more 


readily than the other. The second point is the almost 
fatuous confidence which seems to exist in the minds of 
some people that by merely announcing our readiness to 
cease from capturing private property ourselves we could 
induce foreign nations to do likewise. The truth is 
that we should run a considerable risk of being laughed 
When the im- 
munity of private property was first suggested by the 
United States, we declined to recognise it on the very 


at if we made any such suggestion. 


reasonable grounds that we should, as the greatest 
naval Power in the world, deprive ourselves of a chief 
means of damaging our enemies. Now, however, we 
have come to see that with our immense commerce and 
our dependence on a foreign food supply it would suit us 
very well to exempt our private property from capture. 
But is it not to be supposed that this truth is as 
obvious to others as to ourselves ? Of course it is ; and 
they will mete to us the measure we meted to them. 
Our reliance must be on our strength at sea—and on 


nothing else. 
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WILKIE COLLINS. 
B Y the death of Wilkie Collins we have lost a 


talented and laborious man of letters; one of 
the best of latter-day novelists whose works have fallen 
short of genius. | Nearly forty years have passed since 
his first story was issued, and since then some twenty 
novels have come from his pen. This is not a remark- 
able fertility in those days of quarterly novelists, but 
Collins’s stories are not such as can be dashed off lightly. 
The work is generally of a close texture. Whatever 
failings his books may exhibit, their defects were not 
due to negligence or over-haste. He gave his readers, 
in his earlier days at least, the very best that was in 
him. He won popularity honestly ; and, having won 
it, withstood the temptation to make good work the 
If he was not a great novelist, he 
He had a just estimate of his 
noble calling, but he had no extravagant opinion of 


sponsor for bad. 
took his art seriously. 


himself. He was as modest as Charles Reade was 
blatant in self-advertisement. Yet he had enjoyed the 
inestimable praise of Dickens and the high honour of 
collaborating with the Master. 

The defects of his work are patent enough. His 
plots are too elaborately ingenious : the different parts 
of the puzzle fit into one another with an obtrusive 
neatness fatal to illusion. His desire to achieve veri- 
similitude defeated itself. In place of accepting the 
conventions which were good enough for Fielding and 
Dickens and Scott, he endeavoured to secure exceptional 
plausibility by breaking up his narrative into state- 
ments supposed to be written by sundry of the actors 
in the story. The device was never a happy one, and 
quickly grew stale. He was not a master of character ; 
even Fosco is a construction, not a creation. His dia- 
logue, though frequently crisp and flavoured with an acid 
wit and a dry mordant humour, has not as a rule the ring 
of genuine human speech. On the other hand, his men 
and women now and then speak with the true accent of 
passion, as in the really strong scene between Rachel 
and her discarded lover in The Moonstone. 'To some 
the book of their heart will always be Armadale on 
The Dead Secret ; but, as it seems to us, The Moon- 
stone is the best of all—the most artfully designed, 
the brightest, the most imaginative and_ passionate. 
Certain of the scenes are conceived in the true spirit 
of romance. ‘Take, for example, the scene where the 
beating of the Indian drum breaks upon the ears of the 
guests at Rachel's table who have just listened to the 
Indian traveller's tale. Or take the closing scene in 
which the great diamond is restored to the brow of 
the moon-god from which it had been taken ages 
before, and the three priests who had recovered the 
gem are forced to sunder and go forth as solitary out- 
casts. These are not commonplace inventions: they 
take hold of the memory once and for ever; they 
make one wish that Mr. Collins had given free scope 
to his imaginative power in romantic creation un- 
hampered by the machinery of clockwork plots. 

Ingenious, carefully written, and often engrossing in 
their interest, his stories, though never exactly morbid, 
are seldom exactly pleasant reading. ‘They contain 
too many uncanny characters ; you feel after reading 
them as if you had been confined in a dusky and over- 
heated room. You long for open air. And you go 
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forth with a new rapture (let us say) to the seas where 
His Majesty’s brig Rattlesnake (Captain O’Brien) fights 
the three privateer schooners, to the woods where Bussy 
trysts with and woos Diane, and to the highways along 
which Quentin Durward and the Countess Isabelle ‘ ride, 
ride together, for ever ride.” 


THE NEW STARTING-POINT FOR FRANCE. 
W 7H ATEVER may have determine d the results of 


the French elections, they have turned out 
well: well for trade, well for peace, well for France 
herself above all. When we say well for peace, we 
must not be supposed to share the common belief that 
the success of the Boulangists would have been the im- 
mediate forerunner of a great European war. It was 
not an unreasonable belief; that was a great deal to 
say for it; but, as was explained the other day, much 
to the contrary was omitted from the calculations on 
which that belief was founded. But if there was no 
such absolute menace of war in the General’s triumph 
as some folk made out, his defeat certainly seems to 
afford us a stronger assurance of peace. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in a semi-official 
Russian newspaper a little article which abounded 
with significance. It was to this effect. Russia is in 
no alarm at the Triple Alliance, takes no offence at 
it, cares nothing about it. If it really means peace, 
good. If it does not, it can be confronted at once with 
a military combination which, to the knowledge of the 
allies, is not likely to be overcome without tremendous 
exertion, enormous risk, prodigious sacrifice. In fact, 
the Triple Alliance on the one hand, and the _ less 
formal but equally substantial alliance of France and 
Russia on the other, constitute that ‘ balance of power’ 
which is the best guarantee of peace, and without 
which, indeed, peace can never be counted on for long. 
That (it was said) is the Russian view of the matter, 
and Russia is perfectly contented with it. Now it can- 
not be denied that that is a reasonable view to take, 
whether it be sincerely held or not ; and it is certainly 


one that must be satisfactory to Russia if the hope 


and the endeavour in that country is to stave off 


the great conflict that must come at last, while 
both Russia and France enlarge and consolidate their 
strength. A weakened France could not insure the 
stability of the balance of power, as it stands to-day. 
Domestic confusion in France might at any rate be sup- 
posed to enfeeble her very much indeed, and might 
therefore invite to precipitate attack from the German 
side. But by these elections the people of Trance 
have averted confusion that would probably have run 
to extremes. This may be said with confidence ; for 
nothing is more manifest than that the attack on the 
existing régime in France was made by a combination 
of rival parties, each of which hoped to get the upper 
hand in the mélée which it was their first object to 
bring about. It was for that, indeed, that they com- 
bined. ‘The one common purpose was destruction and 
disorder. That achieved, the allies were to fight 

out amongst each other and the routed Republi- 
cans. It is impossible to say, of course, how far 
such an imbroglio might have been carried — to 
civil war, perhaps. But now this danger has been 


entirely averted. Although there can be no certaint) 
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about it at present, there seems every prospect that the 
régime which has lasted in France so much longer than 
anybody expected will recover all its lost stability and 
become stronger than ever. If so, the balance of power 
of which the ‘inspired’ Russian journalist spoke re- 
mains undisturbed, to say the least ; and that chances 
of a great continental war—(we say nothing of warlike 
aggression elsewhere)—are diminished at present. 

We dwell upon this side of the question because it 
is the one that is most important for our own country. 
As for France itself, the people have done an uncom- 
mon good stroke of business for themselves in upsetting a 
conspiracy which—(if foreigners may be permitted to 
express an opinion about it)—was disgraceful to those 
who conceived it, promoted it, and paid to carry it on. 
If these gentlemen are not punished, they deserve to be ; 
and in so saying we are by no means thinking of 
General Boulanger and his friends alone. ‘What there 
are many French Royalists is evident from the election 
returns ; but if their number does not dwindle when 
the history of intrigue in France during the last twelve 
It is 
already surprising indeed that the part which the Royal 


months is talked over, we shall be surprised. 


Princes of France played, or rather did not play, at the 
time of the war with Germany should be so much for- 
Their self-effacement in that dire struggle— 
left to her Gambettas and other 


gotten. 
when France was 
unprincely persons—is one of the most striking inci- 
dents in modern history; and we might almost say 
the most shocking. That, however, is a 
thing of the past. What the more sensible, orderly, 


and patriotic sons of France think of the Comte de 


one of 


Paris to-day—his alliances, expenditures, etc. — is 
another affair; and one that must needs excite in his 
own mind some very uneasy reflections. But if his 
desire is that France shall be governed in future by 
more moderate men, he may be consoled a little; for 
that seems very likely. Common sense is looking up, 
it appears. The main outcome of the elections is, or 
promises to be, that though the relative number of the 
various factions will not be much changed, the Mode- 
rates will be distinctly strengthened in the Assembly, 
extreme Radicalism will be weaker, while the factions 
that were banded to make a clean sweep of the present 
order of things will be crippled by disgrace and en- 
feebled by a corroding sense of failure. That is well 
for France, which, however, is yet in lack of a Man and 
There is her great want. Much of the 
need, however, would be satisfied by nothing more 


master-spirit. 


heroic than a wise and vigorous financier. At bottom 
the greatest trouble for France 
relations—is the vast though well-concealed disorder of 
her finances. | 





apart from her foreign 


UNIONIST CANDIDATES. 


TIVHE managers of the Unionist party are to be con- 

gratulated on the candidature of Mr. Logan for 
Elgin and Nairn. The illness and death of Brodie of 
Brodie, the accepted candidate, might well have para- 
lysed the most efficient organisations, and Mr. Logan’s 
patriotism, in giving up the claims of his private affairs 
for the hope of the privilege of sitting up at nights in 
such very mixed company as the House of Commons now 
provides, is an example of which there is much need at 
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this present. For it is only too plain that, if Scotland is 
to have a chance of reversing the miserable verdict which 
she was seduced into returning at the last election, 
there must be candidates to contest those seats which 
are now Gladstonian. It is demonstrable that the pro- 
portion of Unionist to Separatist members in no wise 
represents the relative strength of the two parties ; and, 
as we have said again and again, Unionist candidates 
must everywhere be brought forward to challenge the 
opinion of the constituencies, so that electors may 
have the opportunity of testifying to their belief. At 
the present moment, though there is still much to be 
desired, the Unionist Party is becoming fairly well or- 
ganised: Conservative and Liberal Unionist Associations 
are being created or resuscitated in nearly every district 
of Lowland Scotland. Again, there is enough and to 
spare of literary ability at the command of the party,and 
the most influential journals in Scotland are its staunch 
On the platform, too, the cause has many 
eloquent advocates; and volunteers are always ready 
Edinburgh alone could 


supporters. 


for meetings, great or small. 
furnish a contingent of Unionist speakers numerically 
and intellectually strong enough to meet the election- 


But if there 


are no candidates, where is the use of organisation? Of 


eering needs of every Scots constituency. 


what avail are potent speech and vigorous journalism 
if the men who are influenced thereby are not to have a 
chance of voting for their convictions ? There are plenty 
within the party with both the money and the brains to 
fit them for Parliament; and the fashion is, when they 
are asked to come forward, to express their deep sense of 
the honour which, etc., and to beg respectfully to de- 
cline. Then in many instances local jealousies have made 
the selection of a candidate impossible : witness the Ayr 
Burghs, now happily at rest, and East Perthshire, there- 
by unhappily lost. In some the organisations, central 
or local, have lacked judgment and savoir faire, and 
have gone to the wrong men: with the result that many 
have been disgusted, and some have been so foolish 
as to hold altogether aloof. These things, however, 
are inevitable to human affairs, unless genius or luck— 
often mistaken one for the other—should intervene. 
Unionist organisers in Scotland have not yet given any 
signs of genius, and their luck has been appallingly 
bad. The lack of good candidates, however, is not 
explained by the mistakes or the misfortunes of the 
party managers, whether in the constituencies or at 
headquarters. 

The truth is, the fault lies chiefly at the door of the 
men of means and position who would like the Union to 
win, but who yet prefer their own convenience to the 
common good. Committee after committee exerts itself 
to the utmost to raise up a candidate, and committee 
after committee has to go empty away. ‘They have 
made up to local men of influence, they have sent depu- 
tations to likely candidates outside, they have exhausted 
argument and improved upon persuasion ; but the effect 
has still been one of failure, and neither time nor energy 
has brought them nearer to their goal. A typical case 
is that of two adjacent constituencies, where the sub- 
committees charged with the mission of unearthing can- 
didates have entered into communication with as many 
as fourteen men of standing, and have in every in- 
stance been sent to try their luck elsewhere. ‘This one 
pleaded ill-health, that the burden of affairs ; these 
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had family reasons, those could not see their way to 
living in London; but all refused to come forward, all 
were delighted with the compliment, and not one but 
described himself as an ardent Unionist. Now, if this 
is not deplorable, what is it? At all times patriotic are 
to be preferred to personal considerations, and at none 
should the man whom fortune has placed in a position 
to do his country service be unprepared or unwilling for 
his duty. Weak health is of course a reason—though it 
would have persuaded nobody in republican Rome ; 
and it is not easy to excel in commerce and in Parlia- 
ment at the same instant. But those exigencies must 
be inexorable indeed which justify men found eligible 
in refusing to serve at any crisis in the national history. 
We have said that Mr. Logan proposes to give up a 
good deal and that the guid pro quo is not alluring. 
But bad as it is, the House of Commons still has 
charms (it is not all made up of Conybeares and 'Tan- 
ners), and if more Logans would come forward, it is to 
be hoped that the constituencies would have the sense 
to take them at their word, and thus help to rehabili- 
tate what appears at present to be the most decadent 
of British institutions. The appeal is to the patriotism 
of our best men. It will be a terrible thing if it be 
made in vain. 


THE DECAY OF BURLESQUE. 


TYVHE other night the Gaiety Company—the old, 

the chief, the mother—returned to headquarters, 
and found them crammed from floor to ceiling with en- 
thusiasm. Miss Farren got what in the profession is 
termed a ‘ recep > that lasted for several minutes, and 
so did Mr. Fred Leslie, while such minor lights as Miss 
Letty Lind and Miss Sylvia Grey, to name but these, 
were received with scarce less rapture than their princi- 
pals. Mr. Leslie is a comedian of singular spirit and 
humour, and Miss Farren has very often shown herself 
an actress as sound in method and as fresh and natural 
in inspiration as one wants to see. But it was not the 
comedian and the actress that were welcomed with such 
an acclamation of heartiness and good temper on this 
present occasion : it was only the two leading players 
at a theatre renowned as the high place of the Sacred 
Lamp, as the temple and the house of burlesque. Yet 
is there any longer such a form of art as burlesque ? 
The name remains, but how about the thing? Only 
one answer is possible. The music hall has beaten the 
theatre. Burlesque has disappeared, and the Variety 
Entertainment—in which everything is possible from 
an artist in the dance to an artist on the parallel bars 
—flaunts it in its room. Such masterpieces (of their 
kind) as Black-Eyed Susan and Ivion and The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold are now impossible. The public has 
outgrown them—or has been corrupted from them ; 
and what it demands is as different from them as chalk 
from cheese, or the Mephistopheles of Mr. Irving from 
the Mephistopheles of Goethe. 

There were plenty to say that the burlesques of Messrs. 
Byron and Burnand were a descent from the elegant 
extravaganzas of Planché, and in a sense these critics 
were right. Planché had some tincture of letters, and 
his extravaganzas are said to be still worth reading. 
But Mr. Burnand, too, has some tincture of letters, and 
when he wrote Jvion he wrote it ‘all he knew, and 
if he never succeeded in being graceful he certainly 
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succeeded—as also did Brough and Byron—in being 
both ingenious and amusing. Mr. Gilbert, who began 
in the old-fashioned type of burlesque, was always by 
way of being a writer, and his travesties of The Bohemian 
Girl and Robert the Devil are as neatly written as The 
Sorcerer or the Pinafore themselves. Evidently, 
therefore, burlesque in nowise died of a lack of 
‘literary quality... It was, indeed, a great deal 
nearer literature than the rubbish that has taken 
its place; and withal it was gay, it was bright, 
it was exhilarating, and above all it was brief. — It 
lived but for the space of an hour and a half, and 
its life was all the more effective for its littleness. 
If you were inclined to take your pleasure seriously, you 
went in at half-past seven o'clock, and saw Miss Oliver 
in Meg's Diversions, or Mr. J. 8. Clarke as Toodles or 
Major de Boots, and then, at half-past nine or so the 
curtain rose on Black-Eyed Susan or Joan of Arc or 
T'rombalcazar. It was all over by eleven, and you 
had probably enjoyed your evening. The enter- 
tainment was not necessarily intellectual and sug- 
gestive, but it was always varied, and it was. sel- 
dom dull. Now all that is changed, for there is no 
more burlesque. There is a long variety show with 
dreadful intervals of tedium. The spectacle is three 
or four hours long, and the pudding between the plums 
is so tasteless and so solid and so plentiful that the 
plums by sheer force of contrast, however poor, are 
made to seem palatable. Mr. Arthur Roberts is, it may 
be admitted, irresistible; but he cannot be always 
on the stage, and what a price one has to pay 
for the privilege of watching his appearances ! 
It is a pleasure (no doubt) to see Miss Farren as a 
sweep, a hallelujah damsel, a swell, an engine-driver, 
a first-class misdemeanant, and all the rest of it; but 
while Miss Farren is changing, how blank is life, and 
what an infliction is leisure! And the strange thing is 
that the public, which is master, has said that so it 
must be, and will be content with nothing else. Byron’s 
Aladdin was one of the perennials of burlesque, and 
Mr. Edouin is as clever an actor as you please ; yet 
when not long ago Mr. Edouin revived Aladdin, the 
result was empty benches. 

What is wanted is the music-hall disguised as the 
theatre; and to the grief of that small and dwindling 
remnant which prefers the theatre to the music-hall, 
that is precisely what is provided. Robson’s audiences 
were content with four or five scenes of Robson; but, 
though Robson was a man of genius, his audiences to- 
day would insist on complicating him with a ‘shapely’ 
(that is, we believe, the consecrated phrase) but stupid 
chorus, a number of dances, topical songs, and parodies 
of nothing, a great deal of variety in the absence 
of costume, and—worst of ali—would keep him going 
and coming all the evening. An impersonation that 
is made up of differences is no impersonation at all ; 
and under such conditions as we can offer, Medea, 
Shylock, the Yellow Dwarf would all have been 
degraded into mere sequency of opportunities for the 
‘variety artiste.” All the same, the die is cast, and the 
game is won. Our entertainers have found out that to 
be a whole music-hall in yourself is a monstrous fine 
thing, and were Robson living he would certainly go 
the way of Mr. Fred Leslie and be known for the 
rival of Mr. Arthur Roberts. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


| i dealing with George Meredith it is difficult not to 
: range yourself on one side or the other very openly, 
and not to utter yourself one way or the other with em- 
phasis. It is not only the public who can seldom give a 
reason for the faith that is in them—it is also the pro- 
fessional critics and the literary folk accustomed to 
balance their judgment on their pen—who thus express 
extreme devotion or absolute impatience and dislike. One 
notable writer boasts of having read The Egoist seven 
times; and another retorts that he would be seventy and 
seven times condemned if he read The Egoist once. This 
critic sets the master a little higher than the author of 
Lovelace and Miss Howe, and not lower in prose at any 
rate than the poet of The White Devil and The Duchess of 
Malfi in verse ; and to that he is only the Malvolio of the 
novel—a coxcomb to whom the tongue that Shakespeare 
spake and the art of Fielding and Sir Walter are a kind of 
Burlington Arcade. One man lauds his wit and humour, 
and another looks in vain for his wit, nor of his humour 
can remember anything but the saying of an ancient 
peasant who could ‘eat hog a solid hower.” Amid such war- 
ring voices, in such an anarchy of conclusions, the humble 
person who attempts an impartial estimate is sore bestead. 
It will be granted by all, however, that in a writer who so 
excites enthusiasm on the one hand and repudiation on 
the other, there must be something rare and vigorous, some- 
thing of the qualities that make the leader of men ; and it 
will further be admitted as a resplendent distinction that 
among the crowd of persons of taste and understand- 
ing who agree to crown Meredith a royal writer, his most 
resolute partisans are those of his own household—journa- 
lists, poets and novelists, students of the art of fiction and 
practitioners of the noble English tongue. 

What excellences, then, give George Meredith his 
peculiar position among his admirers? To speak of 
them, to examine them, is to contend with a great 
embarras de richesses. There are plenty nowadays to 
vote the literature of the Rowdy Boy immortal in 
itself and the wine of life, the only true elixir, for every 
one in mental health. But, the Babel of them notwith- 
standing, the constant value in fiction is the manifestation 
of human nature—human nature sounded from the lowest 
even to the very top of its register. What is commonly 
called ‘ character ’—character in action—is the peren- 
nially interesting thing, and when to character is added 
right emotion, then the novel may be great. Viewed 
from this point of vantage the work of Meredith stands 
fair and full above that of all but the best. What 
shapes arise as you recall it! Not puppets stuffed and 
stiffjointed, not vague and floating shadows, but full- 
bodied, full-blooded creations, moving in a living world 
without exaggeration, yet with all the free action of lite 
and instinet with the fire and breath of life! And when 
they open their mouths and speak, not in combats of 
wit (of which anon), but more particularly under the in- 
spiration of emotion, they do not seem so much to utter 
words as to emit the actual flame of passion. Where in all 
fiction is there greater stuff than the more poignant scenes 
in Rhoda Fleming? that, for instance, between Dahlia and 
Edward in the London lodging, and that other in the 
Kentish farm-house when she rouses from her long apathy 
and ealls upon her sister to bring her lover back to her? 
In them is struck the consummate tragic note hearing which 
mere mortals bow the head. They have been compared 
with the good things of Webster, and who shall call the 
praise excessive? In such moments, even with the best, 
the literary expression commonly fulfils the well-worn 
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definition of literature as a something ‘thrown out’ at an 
object not fully grasped of the writer's consciousness. In 
these of Meredith’s you feel that you listen to the very 
words that should have been, even if they were not, used ; 
though you do not think of that, because you are caught 
up and involved and made a party to the conflict. They 
wring the heart more poignantly than actual, individual 
experience, for they are life sublimed by passing through 
an imagination of singular capacity and a nature of uncom- 
mon force. And to this end the pathos of George Mere- 
dith is not less potent than his passion. What for truth 
and simplicity could be finer than the passage describing 
the opening of the money-boxes which Mrs. Sumfit and 
Master Gammon presented to their mistress Rhoda Fleming 
at a critical season, and the discovery of the meagre and pain- 
ful savings of a life-time? Not to know this, not to exult 
in the remembrance of this, is to be dead to literature or 
ignorant of one of the great effects of modern English 
speech. 

When George Meredith fails—as in Shrapnel, Old 
Antony, Mr. Raikes, and the like—he fails prodigi- 
ously: not trailing clouds of glory, but ruining into 
avalanches of sawdust. But the best of his characters 
reveal an amazing insight into human nature, and a 
knowledge wide and deep of the springs of human action. 
His men—(one thinks of Richmond Roy and his ancient 
enemy the Squire, of ‘Old Mel’ and Evan Harrington, 
of Farmer Eccles and Robert Armstrong, of Sir Everard 
Romfrey and Vernon Whitford and Sir Lukin Dunstane, 
of Mr. Pericles and Barto Rizzo and Young Crossjay)— 
are great ; but his women are intoxicating. Meredith's 
knowledge of ‘the concrete Unknowable’ is as wide 
and true as Shakespeare's own. Excepted (for reasons) 
that Divinity of Farce, the prodigious Sarah Gamp, in 
all literature there are but three nurses sprung direct 
from the roots of human nature; and these are the 
Nurse in .Eschylus, the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, and 
Mrs. Berry in Richard Feverel; and the last is the wisest 
and greatest of the three. To enumerate all the noble, 
true, gentle, exquisite, adorable, and completely womanly 
and scheming women whom Meredith has realised 
would be delightful, but it is not to be thought of 
here. Yet what memories are stirred by the mere men- 
tion of such names, on the one hand, as the Sisters 
Fleming, Lucy Feverel, Renée and Rosamond Culling, 
Sandra Belloni, Cecilia Halkett, Rose Jocelyn ; and, on 
the other, the sisters Pole (those living epitomes of the 
Fine Shades and the Nicer Feelings), the Countess De 
Saldar de Sancorvo, Mrs. Boulby, and the admirable 
Chump ! 

His passion ravishes, and his pathos melts ; you would 
like his good men for friends and neighbours, and the 
successes among his women for sweethearts and wives : 
he is not pre-eminently a humourist, but he sometimes 
makes you laugh; and if he hath a devil of wit, and 
would liefer die than submit to exorcism, his wisdom 
(which is neither of the ascetic nor of the worldling, but 
of the man who commands the secret of both) instructs, 
enlightens, even fortifies. As for genius,—it is recorded 
of Thackeray that as he sat writing that immortal scene of 
Becky and the Marquis and the avenging Rawdon, at a 
certain instant of creation he slapped his hand upon the 
table, and said he ‘ By that’s genius!’ Well, such 
instants are broadcast in Meredith, and when a man can 
have all these differences in an author, what more can he 
want for his amusement and delight, what more for his re- 
proof and instruction? ‘That is so true that one blushes 
(like the Recording Angel) as one writes it down. Yet 
‘Why,’ the pensive reader may demand to know, ‘ why are 
Lucy Desborough and Clara Middleton not the queens of 
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millions instead of She-Who-Must-be-Obeyed and the 
Rival Barmaids of Zu-Vendis? Why do some refuse to 
read your Meredith at all, while others who would like 
to read lose patience with him, and depart from him, 
and will none of him any more?” The question is per- 
tinent and shrewd; and to say that they who ignore 
their Meredith are the thirty millions (more or less) 
who are ‘mostly fools, and who if they tried could 
no more understand him than they can understand 
Shakespeare or the Bible, for that writing is as little 
for them as painting—to say this in reply were to be 
more literary than literature. Nor, as regards those 
others who try but turn impatiently away, is it sufficient 
to advance that they do so because they are impatient, 
or to remark that reading has got to be done at such a 
racing pace, even by the professional critic, that nuances 
of meaning and subtleties of style are now of no avail. 
Balzac complained that an author might spend a day in 
turning and polishing a paragraph which his reader would 
fly over in a second and forget as soon as passed; and 
Balzac, on whose work the trick of elaboration lies heavy 
as frost and deep (almost!) as night, had reason to know 
what he was talking about. His case is parallel with that 
of the master of The Tragic Comedians. There is a special 
difficulty in Meredith's style, a difficulty which even his 
devotees find hard to overcome. It is for the most part 
not a fine, soft, pliant covering for his thought, but a 
highly-wrought cloth of gold (or tinsel), stiff and sparkling 
with jewels (which are all-too often paste). Thus are 
manifested the self-consciousness and the coxcombry of 
his nature: that he is seldom content to go abroad so to 
say in honest homespun, or even in decent broadcloth ; 
but to be happy he must constantly array himself in this 
costly and most painful wear. It is the very essence of 
the dandy—so Baudelaire has told us—that he lives 
before his, mirror; and, now that Barbey d’Aurevilly is 
dead, George Meredith is the Last Dandy. 

It is not for nothing—believe us, it is not for nothing 
—that he is the parent of Melchizedek Harrington 
and Richmond Roy ; and the fact remains that we can- 
not have him without a world of curious embroideries, 
and strange, magnificent, and baffling suits. We have 
likened him with Webster, we have gone the length of 
equalling him with Shakespeare ; and after that it can hurt 
nobody to hint that he has it in him to vie with Fopping- 
Certain it 
is that he is nothing if not a person of wit, and that a 


ton and to sympathise with Fastidious Brisk. 


common effect of his appearance in that character is (as it 
were) of damp fireworks and incongruous and unwieldy 
suits. But the style is of the man, and we cannot have our 
Meredith in any other guise than he willeth ; and on this 
question he would give points to the hero of The Egoist, 
even his own Sir Willoughby Patterne. It is a pity, but 
so have the gods ordained ; and instead of grumbling be- 
cause our Meredith wears so curious and unusual a coat 
(a coat in which it is hard to embrace him !), the best is to 
be for ever thankful that we have a Meredith at all. 


MR. BARLOW VICTIMISED. 


N R. Barlow's well-known theory (see Interview) about 

the Whitechapel atrocities, that ‘it is high time the 
murderer was caught,’ was proved in the strangest manner 
on Thursday of this week, between nine and ten p.m. of 
the clock. 

The room in Albany Street, with its cosy curtains and 
bright lights, presented such a perfect picture of domestic 
happiness that Harry, earlier in the evening, had called 
Tommy’s attention to the many advantages, physical as 
well as moral, they were enjoying under the roof of their 
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revered tutor. Mr. Barlow now sat in his dressing-gown 
at the centre table, correcting the proof-sheets of his new 
work, The Want of the Age ; or, How to be Saved with the 
Least Possible Outlay. On the hearth-rug Tommy might 
have been observed, carefully constructing a picture-frame 
of cork, in which he proposed to preserve a speaking 
likeness of him who was his tutor and friend in one. At 
the table, so near Mr. Barlow that they could press each 
other’s hands without ruffling the table-cover, sat Harry, 
dipping into his tutor’s ink-bottle, and occasionally paus 
ing in his literary labours to wipe his fingers on a floral 
antimacassar. With Mr. Barlow’s kindly permission Harry 
was engaged upon journalistic work, and had almost com- 
pleted a society paragraph, entitled ‘ Mainly about People, 


for a fashionable London evening paper. Had Jane—a 


servant who was tripping lightly forward with a can of 


looked 


over Harry’s shoulder when his head was flung back to 


glue, which Tommy required in his labour of love 


survey his paragraph, she might have read as follows: 

‘Perhaps the most interesting personality at present in 
Edinburgh (known to the citizens as ‘Hold Reekie ’) is 
the eminent scholar, Mr. Barlow, who is now making a 
stay in the Land of Cakes. Mr. Barlow, who is frequently 
to be encountered in Princess’s Street, is of medium height, 
and wears his hair divided down the middle. He is of 
singularly noble deportment, but, despite numerous oppor- 
tunities of altering his condition, he remains a bachelor 
at the request of many friends. Mr. Barlow is immensely 
popular in the Scottish metropolis, where his genius has 
made him a lion in society; but he has had to decline 
numerous invitations from bailies (ma conscience !!!) and 
other local dignitaries, owing to his being hard at work on 
a new book, called The British Matron of the Stage, pre- 
sumably a biography of Mrs. Kendal, of which a first 
edition will be issued of 30,000 copies. By the way, writes 
our anonymous correspondent, the young gentleman who 
frequently accompanies Mr. Barlow in his peregrinations 
is Mr. Harry Sandford, a brilliant lad of prepossessing 
appearance, for whom we predict a splendid future.’ 

Harry was wondering whether he could conscientiously 
add something about his fellow-pupil; Mr. Barlow was 
standing on a chair drying his writing at the gas, and 
Tommy was feeling beneath the fender for a runaway 
cork, when the silence of the night broke suddenly with 
the ery, ‘ Another Hor’ ble Murder in Whitechapel !’ 

The paper in Mr. Barlow’s hand became brown without 
his noticing it, Tommy dropped the glue, Harry sat trans- 
fixed, waiting for more. 

‘ Shocking mutilation !’ 

The eyes of Mr. Barlow and his pupils gleamed. 

‘ Details more revoltinger than ever !’ 

‘Tommy,’ said Mr. Barlow, retaining his composure by 
an enormous effort, ‘get a paper: quick !’ 

Jane had, however, reached the door already. All the 
doors in Albany Street opened at the same moment, as 
if worked by one string, and there was a rush of feet 
outside. Mr. Barlow at once advanced to the hearth- 
rug, and, after a few moments’ reflection, thus addressed 
his young friends : 

‘This deplorable news fills me with inexpressible sad- 
ness. I had hoped that we had heard the last of these 
horrible barbarities in the modern Babylon.’ 

Tommy. When we have regard to the circumstances 
which have called them forth, the words *modern Babylon’ 
are obviously well chosen, and I shall at present merely 
indicate my cordial sympathy with your remarks, leaving 
for some future occasion that corroboration of them which, 
however desirable, would scarcely be felicitous, if ex- 
pressed with due regard to comprehensiveness, at a time 
when we are all—for I think I may venture to speak for 
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Harry—more or less prostrated by the crushing intelli- 
gence. 

Harry. Tommy has probed my heart so accurately that 
in my distress I will add no more, except that Jane is a 
long time in getting the paper. 

Tommy. It is conceivable that the amount of money in 
her possession is not sufficient to appease the rapacity of 
the newsvendor. Were Harry and I to proceed to her 
assistance 

Mr. Barlow. My beloved pupils, I see with pain that you 
have acquired an appetite for horrors, and I implore you to 
kill it. Only duty induces me, most reluctantly, to read 
these distressing details, which I cannot contemplate with 
equanimity. Oh, that we had been spared this addition to 
the crimes that are disgracing London ! 

Tommy. Mr. Barlow, sir, contain yourself, or that noble 
heart will break. 

Harry. Your words, my kind preceptor, have quite un- 
manned me, and I would ask permission to retire into the 
hall until I have recovered my composure. 

At this moment a roar of execration filled the street, 
followed by a clatter, as of one small body flying from 
many large ones. Mr. Barlow's brows contracted. Then 
the door flung open, and Jane entered the room in tears. 
‘There ’s naw murder, she panted, ‘and it’s a black- 
burning shame of the scoundrel to pretend there was.’ 

Harry put his knuckles in his eyes. Tommy’s foot came 
in contact with the half-finished frame, and he kicked it 
sulkily into the grate. Mr. Barlow lay sullenly back in 
his chair, and glowered so fiercely at Jane that she hurried 
away. This was at half-past nine precisely. 

At a quarter to ten the three were sitting gloomily ina 
row by the fire, looking as if they had suffered a disap- 
pointment from which they would never recover. 

‘That boy should be hanged,’ Mr. Barlow hissed between 
his teeth. 





Harry. He has quite spoiled our evening. 
Yes, it is high time the Whitechapel murderer was 
caught. 





AUTUMN DRESSEs. 


T last suspense is ended ; it is known what woman 
is going to wear, or at least what it will be her 
duty to don, in the season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness. With the autumn have come tirings whose tints 
—tawny, and russet, and warm brown—harmonise with 
the deep glow, the rich yet sober beauty, of the waning 
woods, while they nevertheless brighten the grey morn- 
ings of the fall of the year, and reflect with an added 
lustre the gleams of its pale sunshine. The annual 
attempt is being made to bring in fruit as an adorn- 
ment for headgear—an attempt foredoomed to annual 
failure. There is nothing to charm in glaring clusters 
of red currants, nor in nodding, padded plums of purple 
velvet in which the seams are almost as plainly visible 
as those in a football. Fruit seldom ‘takes’ in mil- 
linery ; and the present attack of plums will no doubt 
briefly pass away. Still, sad cases do occur in connection 
with the artificial Pomona. Not long ago a bride came 
forth in a robe decked not merely with orange-blossoms 
but with oranges, some green and some all golden ripe. 
A wise discretion led her to adopt the Tangerine variety ; 
but, even so, the effect was not one to provoke imitation. 
It is satisfactory to note that the pretty floral bonnets 
are not yet bound for extinction. A velvet foundation 
makes them warm enough for autumn wear, and narrow 
velvet strings dispel the ‘ fly-away’ appearance which is 
suitable for high summer but not for these days of the sere 
and yellow leaf. Hats are still akin in shape to those of the 
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summer, but are shrinking in size as the time of veils draws 
nigh. They are low-crowned and come well over the fore- 
head. The brim is turned up at the back, where the trimming 
mostly takes its rise ; but this, too, is less voluminous than 
in the days that are departed. Feathers are used lavishly, 
but always with their tips turned modestly downwards, 
and only a gallant curled osprey rearing its head above 
the mass. Felt is the most popular material, greatly to 
the satisfaction of those who prefer headgear that will 
stand wind and weather. Velvet, however, has many 
votaries; and in small shapes, whose crinkled brims lie 
softly on the curls above the brow, it is the most becom- 
ing material of all. 

In woollens two styles are predominant. First, those 
spurious tartans whose ever-broadening checks suggest 
that before long a fabric will be designed which—to 
exhume a joke that appeared in Punch somewhere in the 
fifties—‘ will require two ladies to show the pattern.’ More 
becoming are the frocks with a front or side panel of floral 
brocade, woven in silk a shade lighter than the prevailing 
tone of the skirt. The flowers and leaves thus introduced are 
are graduated from the modest anemone to peonies 
beyond nature expansive. As the colour, however, is not 
over-bright, the effect is redeemed from gaudiness. Still, 
strange and sad costumes do now and then appear. One of 
these is a dream—a nightmare of the Paris Exhibition. 
The foundation is a green cashmere, on which, in terra- 
cotta silk, is embroidered the Eiffel Tower. Nay, not one, 
but seven Eiffel Towers, which climb half-way up the 
skirt and run round three-quarters of its width. Banners 
flaunt in the spaces between the summits ; in the centre 
flames the Union-Jack—showing that the designer of the 
costume is a loyal Briton—supported by the ensigns of 
America and France. Never has woman shown a more 
soulless indifference to good taste and the requirements of 
dress than she has in tolerating this abhorrent costume. 
It is ‘realistic’; it outrages every canon of the art of 
dress ; it throws away that touch of the mysterious, the 
incomprehensible, which gives half its charm to beauty ; 
it is offensive, barbaric, unendurable. 

But to more pleasant themes. The newest material 
for dinner wear is shot velvet. Shot silk is not always 
becoming: its shimmer is too tantalising; the eye can 
get no repose for wondering which tint predominates, 
and as often as not the tints do not interplay happily, 
however pretty they may be apart. But in velvet, where 
the brighter hue just gleams through the mossy pile, 
suggested rather than revealed, the colours melt into an 
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enchanting harmony. Green, just enlivening a delicate 
shade of grey, forms a charming combination, yet so modest 
that any amount of gold embroidery may be lavished upon 
it without producing an effect of glitter or obtrusive rich- 
ness. Orif pink is the foundation with the grey above, you 
attain to something of the magic of ‘a soft-complexioned 
sky.’ Yet a more exquisite combination remains—pink 
gleaming through a pile of blue so pale that it seems al- 
most white in high lights. Not every one may risk such 
a gown; but cunningly made and worn by the right 
woman, is it not a gem, a very opal of dresses ? 





PARSONS AT PLAY. 


HE enormous development within the past few years 

of golf as an amusement specially calculated to give 
health and happiness to men of sedentary habits—a de- 
velopment which has been more marked in England than 
even in Scotland—has very naturally included within it 
the clergy of all denominations. It is an open secret that 
among those who have made of golf not so much a business 
or a pleasure as a business of a pleasure there are few 
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greater experts and no greater enthusiasts than members 
of that profession which, if it have not actually more time 
on its hands than any other, has certainly more mastery 
of its time. It is ten to one that the simple-minded, 
embrowned man, childishly happy in and yet evidently 
unaccustomed to a tweed suit, who two minutes after 
you meet him at North Berwick or St. Andrews or 
Westward Ho, is quite at home with you, as he prattles 
of the comparative merits of the Gutty, the Silvertown, 
and the Eclipse, or dives into the Bulger or the Stimy 
controversy, is a clergyman on holiday. If five minutes 
after your meeting, you find him expressing a prefer- 
ence for the Gutty, like Mr. Horace Hutchinson, on the 
ground of economy no less than of efficiency, and be- 
cause ‘when made-up it is as good as ever, and indeed 
a great deal better, you may be morally certain that 
he is a member of an order to which every shilling not 
spent on necessaries or on family is a consideration. In 
ten minutes you are rendered absolutely certain ; because 
unconsciously, though far from offensively, the white tie, 
so to speak, makes its appearance from beneath the grey 
vest, and you are treated to some mild and sensible preach- 
ment, such as that while golf is an excellent thing in 
itself, one should golf to live, not live to golf. 

The golfing parson—somehow one cannot speak easily 
of ‘ the golfing pastor, or even of ‘the golfing minister ’— 
is the Scottish equivalent to the English sporting parson. 
It is indeed more than probable that the golfing parson 
will take the place of the clerical fox-hunter even on the 
south side of the Tweed, for the Reverend Jack Russell 
is almost, if indeed he is not altogether, ulttmus Romanorum. 
The alliance between the golf-club and the pulpit seems, 
indeed, the happiest and most natural in the world. 
As has been said, parsons are more masters of their 
time than the members of any other profession. They 
have odd leisure hours before baptisms, marriages, kirk- 
session meeting, even funerals ; they have, like other folk, 
periods of dulness, dyspepsia and depression, in which the 
brain refuses to work. How can they better escape from 
idleness or the vapours than by enjoying the salt breeze 
and physical exertion on the links? Then tradition 
and nature have assigned Monday to even the most 
hard-worked of ministers as a day of rest. He can- 
not put it to a better purpose than devoting it to that 
exercise which combines the maximum of open air with 
the minimum of violent exertion. Besides, in trans- 
forming himself in spare moments and on_ holidays 
into the golfing parson, the Scottish minister secures 
to himself a city of refuge from those two moral evils 
which do so readily beset him. He runs a risk of be- 
coming a weak tyrant and a weak egotist : a weak tyrant 
because, so far as his congregation is concerned, he is 
master of all he surveys ; and a weak egotist because he is 
doomed almost daily to the commendation of old women 
of both sexes, which is as a rule the reverse of wholesome 
or accurate criticism. On the links, where are to be found 
true liberty, fraternity, and equality, he is no better than 
his lay neighbours ; on the contrary, it is only by doing 
his hardest that he can become primus inter pares. Nor is 
there anything savouring of moral enervation in ‘ Well 
played, sir!’ or ‘A bonnie shot!’ which is the utmost in the 
way of flattery that is ever offered in the way of a four- 
some. Golf tends to the abolition of self-consciousness 
and self-conceit ; self-consciousness tends to poor play, and 
the vain man, like the quarrelsome, is voted a bore, and is 
boycotted in consequence. 

But while golf acts as a prophylactic against those 
influences which tend to flabbification of the mind no 
less than of the physical tissues, it is not the gateway 
to Bohemia in the improper yet popular sense of the 
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word. A Scottish minister need not throw off his charac- 
ter (in the proper sense of the word) when he puts on the 
coat of the golfing parson. The club-house on the links 
has almost as large a stock of good stories as has the 
angling-roost. Perhaps, therefore, it is not surprising 
that there should be a legend to the effect that a newly- 
fledged licentiate of one of our Presbyterian bodies, 
coming across the leader of his Church on a golf-course, 
asked quietly of the Great Panjandrum’s caddy how his 
master was getting on, to be informed that he was 
‘Foozlin’ every stroke, and swearin’ like the deil.’ But 
good stories have to be taken with more than one grain 
of salt ; and such an one as this probably means nothing 
more than that ministers are permitted on the golf-course 
a return in a slight degree to the feelings and ejacu- 
lations of the Old Adam or the unregenerate man. _ If 
he or his partner in a foursome commits an inexcusable 
blunder, he need not take to the sackcloth and ashes of 
remorse for a month if he should happen to state the fact 
in English old-fashioned even if it be strong. But there 
is nothing in the nature of golf as a game—or in the un- 





written etiquette which pervades it, and has perhaps kept 
up its character as above all things ‘the royal game ’—which 
involves trampling upon the dignity of any profession. 
On the links one breathes the air of Scott, not of Zola, or 
even of Fielding. It may be regarded as certain, there- 
fore, that some of the Churches would not be any the worse 
—that, on the contrary, each would be vastly the better— 
were it to pass an enactment that none but golfers need 
apply for a vacant living. Between golf and the work of 
the Church there is—or at all events there ought to be— 
that healthy interaction which means the enjoyment of 
the one and the benefit of the other. 


REALISM IN ACTION. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF is one of the most extra- 
di 


ordinary results of modern culture. Russia—the 
country of Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky—alone could have pro- 
duced her. She was an artist to the tips of her beautiful 
‘ingers, of which she was enormously proud. Paint was the 
medium in which she elected to express herself. But had 
she preferred to challenge public opinion as a novelist, 
there is little doubt that she would have found an equal 
success. Indeed it is safe to prophesy that the reputation 
won by her pictures will eventually be eclipsed by the 
fame of her Journal. 

If it be true that human genius begins and ends in obser- 
vation, as Balzac said it did, then Marie Bashkirtseff was 
as richly dowered as any of her generation. Not only was 
she possessed of the extraordinary faculty of seeing in 
others whatever was essential and neglecting the rest, but 
she could keep a watchful eye upon herself (a much rarer 
gift), and note with justice and impartiality the slightest of 
her own thoughts and actions. The philosopher who bade 
his disciples‘ know themselves’ can hardly have realised 
the extent of his injunction. It is impossible to attain to 
self-knowledge without genius, just as it is impossible to 
move mountains without the famous grain of faith, And 
therefore all must recognise the greatness of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s achievement. For thirteen years she allowed 
scarce a day to pass without recording its events in her note- 
book. Her candour is incontestable. For her own weak- 
nesses and vanities she had no pity. She regarded conceal- 
mentand prevarication with equalcontempt. Shestood upon 
such a pinnacle of self-consciousness that she could look at 
hersélf precisely as the artist does at his model. In the 
human being knownas Marie Bashkirtseff she was supremely 
interested. The very name had a fascination for her. It 
was not idyllic like ‘ Bastien-Lepage,’ nor had it the 
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mystery and calm of ‘Henner, yet as she repeated it over to 
herself—* Marie Bashkirtseff’—she heard in it ‘ fascination, 
pride, fame,’ although it was somewhat twisted and bizarre. 
She knew that artistically speaking she was an admirable 
subject. Therefore she could write of herself with sin- 
cerity and without pose. We are often told that the 
present age is spoiled by self-consciousness. Does it not 
rather suffer from the lack of it? A little self-conscious- 
ness results in hesitation, in gaucherie. He who is com- 
pletely conscious of himself is the hero, the artist. He 
reaches his goal without an effort, because he calculates 
his effects, and does not waste his strength in idle experi- 
ment. Marie Bashkirtseff, who neither spoke nor acted 
without premeditation, would have had the future in her 
own hands had her physique been strong enough for her 
temperament. She died when she was twenty-four. Yet 
in her brief life she not only enjoyed the triumphs of a 
painter, but left behind her a fragment of biography, : 
study of a woman, that M. Zola or M. Guy de Maupassant 
would acknowledge with pride. Her journal is one of the 
most noteworthy works for which modern ‘ realism’ may 
be held responsible. From the point of view from which 
she regarded it, her life may best be described as ‘ realism 
in action.’ 

That she has given us a complete and truthful picture 
of herself is due to no accident. Her journal is not filled 
with the random jottings of a school-girl. Almost from 
the first she kept before her the idea of publica- 
tion. Those who fondly imagine that Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson was a fluke may perhaps think that Marie 
Bashkirtseff would have told her story better had she 
thought it would never have a reader. But for these 
sentimentalists she has an answer ready. ‘If I do 
not die young, she wrote in her preface, which is 
dated only a few months before her death, ‘I hope to be 
remembered as a great artist; if I die young I wish my 
journal to be published, for it cannot fail to be interesting. 
Some may object that the idea of publicity destroys the 
only merit such a book can possess. But it does nothing 
ofthe kind. At first I wrote without a thought that I 
should ever be read. And later it was just because I 
hoped I should be that I became absolutely sincere. If 
my book is not the exact, absolute, strict truth, it has no 
right to exist. . . For the rest, I believe myself worthy 
of too much admiration to visit myself with censure... . 
Perhaps you may consider that J am too slender an interest 
for you; but think that it’is not 7, but a human being 
who is telling you his impressions. You will find it very 
interesting as a human document, Ask M. Zola, M. de 
Goneourt, M. de Maupassant what they think about it. . . . 
If I do not live long enough to be famous, my journal 
will be interesting to the naturalists. It is always curious, 
the life of a woman from day to day, written without pose, 
as though no one in the world would ever read it, and yet 
with the intention of its being read all the time. I am 
sure you will find me sympathetic ; and I tell you every- 
thing, everything, everything.’ 

Yes, everything! After reading the journal we seem 
to know Marie Bashkirtseff almost more intimately than 
any heroine of fiction or biography. She is a monument 
of egoism, and of course she tells us so. Had she read 
George Meredith she would have seen herself in his Egoist, 
as surely as did the unhappy youth who complained that 
the novelist had drawn Sir Willoughby from himself. Her 
vanity and ambition are boundless. She never wearies 
of singing praises to her own beauty. ‘ This evening, after 
my bath,’ she writes, ‘I suddenly became so beautiful that 
I spent twenty minutes in looking at myself.’ It is thus 
she describes herself at the age of seventeen: ‘I have the 
body of an ancient goddess, my hips are a little too 
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espagnoles, my breasts are small but perfect in shape, and 
then my hands, my feet, and my childish head! But 
what is it all worth, since no one loves me?’ Even 
when she prays she does not forget to rest her chin on 
her white, delicate hands. A few days before her death, 
Bastien-Lepage, himself on the brink of the grave, came 
to see her. ‘I was dressed, she tells us, ‘in a mixture 
of lace and plush. It was all white, but of different 
shades. The eyes of Bastien-Lepage dilated with plea- 
sure.’ Is there not a true and admirable touch of woman- 
liness in this desire to look well? to cling to her beauty 
even in extremis? Nothing can be more pathetic than the 
passage in which she coldly records that her limbs are 
wasting away from disease, that her bones and muscles are 
beginning to show through her skin. To her this was the 
heaviest blow of all. ‘I have been too worried,’ she adds. 
‘I am dying of it. It is logical, but it is horrible.’ In her 
sarly youth she thought to satisfy her ambition by a 
brilliant marriage. Restlessly she dreamed of captivating 
an Emperor. Even after she had adopted painting as 
her profession, she could not quite forget her childish 
aspirations. ‘Why doesn’t Prince Orloff marry me?’ she 
asks. ‘I should then be the wife of the Ambassador 
at Paris, almost an Empress.’ Her most serious love 
affair was with a certain Pietro A , whose life she 
rendered intolerable for many months. Being in love 
with Love itself, she believed herself enamoured of this 
unhappy Italian. She made him sit up all night with 
her in the passage, because it amused her to act a scene 
out of a romance, and all the time she thought involun- 
tarily of Dumas. For poor Pietro it was heart-breaking ; 





for her it was a pleasant reminiscence of a novel. And 
after he had kissed her she looked at herself eagerly 
in the glass, thinking that ‘her lips would have changed 
colour. ‘No person is so sensitive as I am, she ex- 
claims; ‘now that my face is soiled, I feel as sale as though 
I had been four-and-twenty hours in a railway carriage.’ 
Gradually, however, painting and _ her friendship for 
Bastien, as she calls him, ate up her Wagner ambitions. 
To her art she devoted herself with an energy and persis- 
tence which probably hastened her death. But she never 
followed it quite for its own sake. She always remembered 
that her pictures might bring her fame and compel the 
world to speak of her. Effect, effect, was what she aimed at 
-——effect at any and every cost. When Bastien-Lepage was 
painting in Gambetta’s death-chamber, she went to see 
him, and here is her description of the scene : ‘ It made me 
weep... But he had turned his back, intent on his painting. 
So I, not liking to lose the benefit of my sensibility, hastily 
stretched my hand towards him, and went out, my face 
covered with tears. I hope he noticed it.’ What pitiless self- 
revelation there is in the last five words! Even above her 
regard for Bastien-Lepage, whom she venerated more than 
any other human being, her theatrical nature asserts itself. 
‘He is not an artist-god, as Wagner was. It is only under 
such circumstances that a great admiration is possible.’ 
She would be satisfied with nothing but an Emperor or a 
poseur. Her short life closed in tragedy. Her success 
at the Salon of 1884 was her last triumph. She had long 
been conscious that her end was appreaching. She knew 
that her dearest friend could live but a few months. And 
she felt it as deeply as she could feel anything, though she 
did write in her journal: ‘ It is a new sensation to see a 
man condemned to death.’ At the last her greatest grief 
was that she could no longer go to see Bastien-Lepage. 
But he, though he could hardly walk, was brought to solace 
her last hours. Is there not a genuine note of despair 
sans pose, as she would have said herself, in the following 
broken sentences: ‘ Bastien-Lepage goes from bad to 
worse. I can do no work, My picture will never be 
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finished. Voila, voild, voila. ... For the rest, all is 
finished, all is finished. They will bury me in 1885.’ She 
gave herself too long a life. Thirty days after, October 
3lst, 1884, she was dead. 





THE OLD SCOTTISH PLOUGHMAN. 
II. 


NE of the advantages of field-work to the necessitous 
poor—an advantage which secured for it, though the 
coarsest and humblest of occupations, a plentiful supply of 
service—lay in the fact that it constantly offered employ- 
ment to very young children. The pay might be very small ; 
but the penny-fee even of the herd, or the still more 
diminutive urchin who could only ‘run a canny errand to 
a neibour toun’ (i.c., farmstead), was an addition to the 
slender gains of the poor household which the mother— 
the manager in such cases—knew how to put to econo- 
mical use. The pay, of course, increased duly with the 
growing strength of the young peasant; but even at its 
best it must be acknowledged to have been an inadequate 
remuneration when the hardships of a ploughman’s lot are 
considered. Often, in the winter season, the ploughman’s 
work was simply terrible. He had to be out and about even 
when his horses could not go without serious injury. His 
horses were really better cared for than himself. When 
through severity of weather they were resting in the 
stable, work was found for him out of doors: there was 
manure to be spread, there were sheep-flakes to be shifted, 
there were turnips to be pulled. He was fortunate if in 
these circumstances he was put to such indoor labour as 
went on in the barn. 
was not such pleasant work as an onlooker might ima- 


Dichting or winnowing the corn 


gine. It was often the last resort of toil in a thoroughly 
wet day. 
showers, and badly dried on him at the fire, the plough- 


With his clothes well soaked by the forenoon 


man found riddling among barn s/oor (dust), a by no 
means comfortable afternoon occupation. But it was some- 
thing to have escaped the black rains that were lashing 
field and roadway. 

He was called at five in the morning. The foreman was 
the first person stirring on the farm. His first duty was to 
waken the bothy. Thereafter he took his orders for the 
day at the farmer's bedside, if he had not already re- 
ceived them overnight. The master communicated with 
the men through him. If anything went wrong on 
the farm, it was he that bore the dirdum—as it was 
called. His first task was to ‘meat the horses’; each 
was given a measured allowance of corn or hay. 
While his cattle munched and digested their meal he 
mucked (cleansed) the stable, and used the curry-comb. 
It was six oclock when this was done. For the next 
three-quarters of an hour he was employed at some 
outdoor job or other, according to the season of the 
year, such as delving ‘the yard, taking a stack into 
the barn, or cutting (and carting home) a couple of loads 
of grass. There was always work to his hand. Then, at 
6.45, he made and ate his breakfast of brose. He got the 
hot water at the farm-kitchen, mixed it with the salted oat- 
meal, upon which it was poured in the thick wooden caup, 
or bowl, by simply describing the figure eight with the end 
of his horn-spoon, and not seldom ate the unsavoury mess 
on his way to the bothy. The brose-caup was never 
washed ; Jock believed that to wash it made the brose 
wersh (i.e., insipid). It may be added that the expres- 
sion brose-caup was sometimes jocularly applied to the 
ploughman himself: at the feeing market the question 
was a rather coarse but common one, ‘ How are the brose- 
caups selling the day?” which being interpreted meant, 


‘ How are ploughmen feeing ? what wages are they asking?’ 
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The ploughman carried his hot caup from the kitchen 
suo more, on his open palm. It was allowed to strike with 
a spoon the thumb that came over the caup rim. He 
was no ploughman that could not carry his hot brose-caup 
in his loof. A handful of oatmeal—Jock insisted on 
being supplied with the very best, and he was a con- 
noisseur—was sufficient to make a diet. He washed 
it down with a jug of ‘sweet’ milk. The plough- 
man was so liberally provided with milk and meal that 
he could afford to save and sell a good deal of the 
allowance. Brose was his food at .the three diets of 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. The effect of the heating 
oatmeal diet from day to day was to send out an 
eruption of boils in the spring. Without sweet milk to 
temper the fiery grain, brose could never have been the 
established and favourite food it is among Scottish 
peasants. The horses were yoked at seven, and field-work 
on the farm began. At ten, as the name indicates, their 
ten-hours’ bite was ‘ dealt through among the naigs.’ 
Field-work was dropt at noon for a two-hours’ rest. The 
time taken up in coming from work, even at an out-lying 
field, was included in the two hours ; but the hind and his 
horses did not leave the stable-door to resume their toil 
till two. 
way home; but some farmers would permit their horses 
to be watered only on the way to their work, and after 


The horses were commonly watered on their 


they had had their corn and hay (or grass). If very much 
heated, the horses would show their enjoyment of the 
cooling element by thrusting their heads into the water- 
trough up to the eyes. Old steadily trained horses 
knew when twelve o'clock came as well as the men 
themselves; they would indicate their disinclination 
to exceed the allotted spell of work by turning their heads 
significantly at the end of the furrow, and whinnying 
interrogatively. The men slept after dinner for an hour 
(till two); it was near one when they took their brose. 
They boiled their own water then. Occasionally in summer 
their midday meal was milk and part of a wheaten loaf. 
The after- 


If engaged all day 


Their oatmeal went in exchange for the loaf. 
noon ‘ yoke’ was from two till seven. 
in the laborious toil of cutting with the scythe, the plough- 
man was allowed half-an-hour’s respite in mid-afternoon 
(and mid-forenoon as well), with the refreshment of scones 
and cheese, and a drink of small ale sent to him as an extra 
from the farmhouse. If he was ploughing, the peasant 
was not allowed this indulgence. It was necessary in that 
case to keep the horses going. Jockie was therefore 
obliged to console himself in the furrow with a snuff or a 
song. Few ploughmen smoked fifty years ago. Farmers 
did not care to engage smokers; their carelessness might 
set fire to the ‘town.’ 
breeches pocket, was of the tankard kind—to keep the 


The snuff-box, carried in the 
contents from the wind. The pinch was conveyed to the 
nose by means of a bone snuff-spoon or pen, as it was 
ealled. All ploughmen snuffed. Burns’ speaks as 
if the ploughman’s day in his time was eight hours 
long — measured doubtless from eight to twelve, and 
again from two till six. The area of ground broken 
by a capable ploughman and his pair in the eight 
hours was certainly good at an acre and a half. But the 
amount of work done would be greatly determined by the 
nature of the soil. Stiffclay soil, such as Ayrshire scarcely 
knows, would hinder the plough. ‘ Aft thee an’ J,’ says 
the Auld Farmer in the famous and delightful Sa/ulation— 


* Aft thee an’ I, in aucht hoors’ gaun, 
On guid March weather, 

Hae turned sax rood beside oor han’ 
For days thegither.’ 


An acre of carse-land, such as lies in Strathearn or the 
Lothians, would have been as great a task to turn over 4S 
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the ‘sax roods’ here spoken of. Whatever may have 
been the length of the ploughman’s working day in the 
time of Burns, fifty years ago it was ten hours. Even on 
holidays and market days, when Jock had been treating 
himself to a‘ spree’ in the ‘ burgh’s town, he was almost 
invariably home in time to be ready and fit for work next 
morning at five. A ‘late’ ploughman was hardly known ; 
he would have been set down as wei: d/ess, something worse 
than worthless. He knew the benefit and the necessity 
of a due amount of regular sleep. — Ill-health was very 
rare with him, thanks to a regular way of life, plain 
fare, and plenty of exercise and fresh air. If he fell ill 
in service he stayed in the bothy at his master’s charge 
till he was better, but not for a longer period than 
six weeks. The washing and mending of the bothy 
ploughman, it may be noticed here, were at his own ex- 
pense. A cottar wife in the neighbourhood would keep 
him in whole stockings and a clean shirt a week for £1 


a year, 


PARTRIDGES. 


MEYHOSE sportsmen who exercised as much self-control 
as to refrain from attacking the partridge on the 
First are now beginning to reap their reward. Owing to 
the late harvest a considerable quantity of corn was then 
uncut, affording an impenetrable cover for the birds, which, 
when shot at, sought a refuge therein. Hence, when the 
danger was over, they removed to other fields. Now, how- 
ever, the year promises to be one of the best we have had 
for a long time. The birds were a little late, but strong and 
plentiful ; and this may be traced to a variety of reasons. The 
previous autumn had been rather broken and unfavourable 
to shooting ; there was thus left a sufficiently large stock 
of birds for breeding purposes. But still more important 
was the exquisite weather in May and June which per- 
mitted the nesting and rearing to be accomplished under 
the most favourable conditions. No doubt the spell of 
cold weather in August proved fatal to a few second 
broods, and to some extent retarded the others, but 
it was neither so extreme nor so long-continued as to 
have a very damaging effect. Again, there is no doubt 
that game is benefiting from the conditions which at 
present are causing all kinds of wild life to flourish. We 
have a striking example in the case of hares. Since the 
passing of the Ground Game Act there has been a well- 
founded apprehension that the hare would be extermi- 
nated. What with the farmers’ rabbit-catchers and the 
farmers themselves, combined with the guns they are per- 
mitted to invite, it scarcely seemed as though this animal 
had a chance to live. Yet with the exception of a very 
few districts hares are unusually numerous both in Scot- 
land and England. ‘To some extent this is due to a 
decrease in the number of poachers, or (to speak more 
accurately) of the rural poacher ; for game-preservers who 
live in the neighbourhood of Coatbridge, Durham, or 
any other mining centre, are painfully aware that the 
pitman has not lost his old zest in the sport. But 
at the worst an occasional raid from a neighbouring 
town is not such a drain upon an estate as is made 
by the village loafer who poaches to sell: we could 
almost forgive him if he were only actuated by a love 
of sport or of good eating. <A general dearth of em- 
ployment in the country has, however, caused many 
of these rascals to migrate, and the steady reduction 
of the numbers of agricultural labourers has operated 
in the same direction. On small estates, however, the 
most mischievous poaching has not greatly diminished : 
namely, the systematic robbing of nests in order to sell the 
eggs to estates where rearing is extensively carried on. 
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Partridges are less affected by this than pheasants, as 
they are more difficult to rear, and less likely to repay the 
trouble and expense: yet, as long as driving remains 
fashionable, the practice even in their case promises to 
grow. And the rising generation of sportsmen is likely to 
favour driving more and more. It is the natural outcome 
of their training ; for nowadays the first gun which a boy 
handles is a breech-loader, and the ideal of shooting he 
aims at is quickness and certainty. In the days of the 
muzzleloader it was quite otherwise, and some of the 
best sportsmen in Britain are doing well to make their 
sons learn with the old-fashioned weapon. A boy who goes 
out with a muzzle-loader obtains lessons which he could 
not otherwise get. The very fact of his having to load 
the gun himself teaches him something. Then he knows 
that he cannot afford to waste a shot. He has no time to 
re-load, and so has but one chance. Thus he is absolutely 
forced to study carefully the haunts and habits of his 
quarry, and is in a fair way of acquiring habits of observa- 
tion which in after years will be to him the great charm 
of sport. He, too, learns in this way something about dogs. 
In these days it is becoming more and more customary to 
relegate sporting dogs to the show-yard : in other words, 
to entrust their breeding to men whose attention is 
exclusively centred on ‘points, and who are absolutely 
ignorant of what is required in the field. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find a kennel tenanted only by a couple of 
retrievers. The gamekeepers themselves, who are in 
danger of developing into nothing more than colossal 
poultrymen, are losing the ability to train dogs. These 
remarks are not made with any desire to depreciate the 
skill which is developed by driving. It does really develop 
cool promptitude and other shooting qualities, but the 
result might be as easily achieved with pigeons, and at 
far less expense. But the modern sportsman has few 
opportunities of learning anything whatever either about 
the creatures he pursues, the dogs he employs, or even 
the weapon he uses. 

Fortunately, however, there is a considerable minority 
—perhaps even a majority-—-of game preservers, both in 
England and Scotland, who kill their partridges in the old 
style ; though even they have been obliged to make some 
changes owing to new methods of agriculture. There is 
now extremely little grass or clover, and since the intro- 
duction of reaping machines no stubble in the autumn, 
while hardly is one crop removed before the ploughshare is 
tearing up the soil for another. Perhaps the best partridge 
shooting is to be had on a small estate of from four to six 
thousand acres, which is just large enough to justify the 
employment of a gamekeeper, and where the owner is an 
enthusiastic sportsman who invites no large parties and 
shoots with discretion during the whole of the season. 
He does not rear artificially, but has everything carefully 
looked after, especially in the breeding season. The 
bestowal of a few well-considered presents has made 
auxiliaries of many of the agricultural labourers, and if 
they are won over to his side there will be no poaching. 
If the adjoining lands belong to men who drive, so much 
the better; a fair proportion of the birds will find an 
asylum in the less disturbed fields. In his kennel, be- 
sides the necessary retriever or two, there are perhaps two 
couples of old-fashioned pointers—setters if he prefers 
them ; but unless his ground is rough he probably prefers 
pointers. The gamekeeper knows exactly where the 
birds are, and from experience is able to get a competent 
band of beaters from the village. Probably the party will 
consist of not more than three or four guns, who will begin 
to walk the turnips after a comfortable and not too early 
breakfast. It may very possibly be that the host has some 
fad of his own similar to Professor Aytoun’s clinging belief 
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in the merits of his old pointer long after age and deafness 
had rendered that meritorious animal useless: so useless, 
it will be remembered, that once as General (then Colonel) 
Hamley and he were returning after a day’s sport in 
Orkney, it made a dead point at a tuft of grass with a field- 
mouse in it. But there is sure to be a dog good enough 
to atone for the deficiencies of any over-praised favourite, 
and a sportsman without a fad would hardly be a sports- 
man at all. Given these conditions, however, and it is 
hard to imagine any more enjoyable day’s sport than may 
be had from such a day with the partridges, even although 
it is certain that when the bag is counted at night it will 
be found to be a mixed one. 
P. ANpERSON GRAHAM. 


AFTER. 


TWNHE bitterness of death is past, 
Past since our last farewell : 
In that long silent agony 
Life’s burden from me fell. 


You took your hand away from mine, 
You turned your head aside ; 

I let you pass, I said no word, 
But in that hour I died. 


Oh! still I know the earth is fair, 
I joy in sun and sky: 

The red and grey of early morn, 
The white clouds floating by. 


Oh ! still the birds sing clear and sweet, 
And still the roses bloom, 

And song and fragrance come to me 
Acold within my tomb. 


Mine eyes still greet the budding leaves, 
I smile with summer's mirth ; 

My heart, though cold, is still akin 
To all the joy of earth. 


And nought of life is lost to me 
Except the power of pain ;— 
Yet I would die a hundred deaths 

To see you once again. 


CATHERINE Grant Furey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘TOO MUCH ZEAL.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 

S1R,—I have just read Mr. Eustace Balfour's courteous but 
rather severe criticism of my recent article upon Parliamentary 
misrule of the Services in 7he \ineteenth Century. Mr. Balfour 
accuses me of too much zeal, by which, of course, he means that 
my zeal has outrun my discretion, and he gives at some length 
the reasons for his belief. For the most part these reasons are 
fairly stated ; and though I do not agree with them, I do not 
complain of the criticisms of which they are made the basis. 
But of one charge which Mr. Balfour brings against me I do 
certainly complain, and not, I think, without cause. Let me 
quote from your columns :—‘ Mr. Arnold Forster recommends 
that the Volunteer force should be disbanded. This is bad 
enough, but he goes further: he recommends that they should 
be disbanded, not now, but at the outbreak of war. They are 
to go on giving time and money year after year in order to 
learn their duties, to be told at the critical moment that they 
are useless, and that they have been regarded as harmless 
lunatics all these years. It is scarcely possible to believe that 
the proposal is serious.’ It is, indeed, scarcely possible, and I 
go further : I think it is absolutely impossible that Mr. Balfour 
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should really believe I ever made it. For years I have ‘ pegged 
away’ at this question, in the press, on the platform, and in the 
monthly reviews ; and never once have I swerved a hair’s- 
breadth from the point at which I aimed: namely, the effi- 
ciency of our Services in time of war. I cannot pretend to 
think that Mr. Balfour has read anything I may have written 
other than the article which he criticises ; but I have a right to 
assume that he has read that. In my article, as elsewhere and 
at all times, | have pleaded for the guns, the cavalry, the 
stores, the organisation, that are absolutely necessary to enable 
our Volunteers to take the field. I said in my article, and | 
firmly believe, that to spend money on a force which cannot 
take the field is very dangerous and very wasteful; but to 
accuse me on that ground of a desire to get rid of the Volun- 
teers seems to me to pass the bounds of fair criticism. 

Mr. Balfour discusses at some length my views as to the 
value of field artillery. He says that the example I quote 
from Prince Kraft’s book of the destruction of infantry by 
artillery is not relevant, because the French advanced in close 
and not in extended order, as they ought to have done. In 
reply I say that, so far from the instance given being an ex- 
ceptional one, the same lesson is taught over and over again 
throughout the whole of the Letters on Artillery : ‘1 repeat 
yet once more—and I cannot too often repeat—artillery cannot, 
generally speaking, ever be driven back by infantry if it refuses 
to leave its ground.’ So says Prince Kraft. In other words, 
artillery will repulse infantry advancing without the protection 
of gun-fire. Mr. Balfour speaks of my erroneous views which 
are founded ‘upon the individual opinion of an artillery officer 
which differs from wider authoritative statements.’ I should be 
interested to know where these wider authoritative statements 
are to be found. Mr. Balfour ridicules the idea expressed by 
a correspondent of mine, to the effect that infantry advancing 
against a modern force of infantry and artillery will be annihi- 
lated ; and perhaps the use of the word ‘annihilated’ makes 
the opinion sound somewhat too dogmatic. But a quotation 
from the infantry drill-book, to the effect that the actual loss in- 
flicted by artillery on infantry in open formation, at ranges of 
from 1700 to 3000 vards, is comparatively small, does not seem 
to me to the point. In the ordinary course of a modern battle, 
the artillery which is firing on the advancing infantry would be 
itself under the fire of hostile guns ; in which case, no doubt, 
its effect might be ‘comparatively small.’ But what is likely 
to be the case if the gunners are entirely unmolested? | 
spent a fortnight this summer in daily observation of the 
results of shrapnel fire from the 12-, 13-, and 20-pounder 
guns upon fixed and moving targets, at ranges of from 1500 
to 2500 yards. I do not wonder that Prince Kraft uses the 
words ‘murderous’ and ‘hellish’ to describe the havoc caused 
by shell fire ; and be it remembered that he is speaking of the 
effects of common shell only, and not of the modern shrapnel 
with its 177 bullets and long cone of dispersion. 

But after all there is no need to cite authorities in a matter 
like this. My point is as clear as daylight, and I think the 
question whether I am right or wrong can be decided as well 
by any person with common sense as by the whole Staff Col- 
lege. What I say is that in modern warfare an army which 
has not got field artillery will be destroyed, or at any rate de- 
feated nine times out of ten, by an army which has. Continen- 
tal armies are in the former case, our home army in the latter. 

But, says Mr. Balfour, that is going to be changed: the 
Volunteers are going to have field batteries, and some corps 
have them already. If it be true that we can match the field 
artillery of foreign powers by a Volunteer force partially trained, 
imperfectly equipped, not half-organised, and with its batteries 
horsed with scratch teams taken from the omnibuses, then in- 
deed we have made a wonderful discovery, and foreign powers 
have made a tremendous mistake. but ifall that is meant is that 
we may look to the Volunteers to supply us in a few years’ time 
with a limited number of inferior batteries, then I say it is we 
who are making the mistake. The Volunteer infantry are 
admirable in many respects ; but in order to get the full value 
out of them they should be supported by an exceptionally per- 
fect force of artillery and cavalry. Meanwhile we must not be 
carried away by glowing reports of this and that Volunteer field 
battery. Here and there perhaps a battery is all its friends declare 
it to be; but the worst friends of the Volunteers are the flatterers, 
as any one who has heard much of inspecting officers’ addresses 
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to Volunteer battalions must be well aware. The Volunteers will do 
just what we give them the means of doing ; and to praise them 
for doing that which they cannot possibly accomplish is not an 
act of kindness but the reverse. If Mr. Balfour can tell me of 
4 worse field-gun than the 16-pounder muzzle-loader which we 
are serving out to the Volunteers, I should be obliged to him 
for the information. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
a 12-pounder battery using the telescopic sight at 3000 yards 
would blow one of these 16-pounder batteries out of existence 
without suffering any sort of inconvenience itself. Mr. Balfour 
laughs at me for suggesting that experts should control techni- 
cal matters and at the same time presuming to give an opinion 
myself. I am sure I have done my best to apologise for enter- 
ing the lists at all, and to explain the grounds on which I have 
done so. But Mr. Balfour, I think, mistakes the point. No 
particular professional knowledge is required to form an opinion 
on the broad issues I have raised. They are matters about 
which, if the facts be correctly stated, any one endowed with 
ordinary common sense can form an opinion. As to my facts, 
not only have they not been challenged, but they are matters of 
record which any one who cares to take the trouble may authen- 
ticate from public documents. I am positive that if the facts 
were stated by a Cabinet Minister speaking in his place in 
Parliament the country would be roused from end to end. I 
am equally positive that no Cabinet Minister in the House or 
out of it can or will deny the truth of what I have said.—-I am, 
etc., H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER. 


BUSTS IN THE WALLACE MONUMENT. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer. | 

S1R,—Any one paying attention to the records in the dailies 
from time to time of busts presented to the Wallace Monument 
may have noticed that they are all—(I believe all)—the work of 
one artist. If the monument is a private gallery the public has 
no right to know why this is so. If not, one would like to hear 
who is responsible for the fact, and how it is justified. I am 
ready most cordially to admit that Mr. Stevenson’s rendering 
of historical personages justifies the monopoly, and that his 
busts of these, as well as his other busts, are of the highest 
order of merit. I could find no difficulty in believing that 
the Wallace Monument is a Stevenson Gallery because of 
his genius as a sculptor, did I not happen to know of one 
case in which this could not be urged as a reason for the 
monopoly. In this case surviving relatives were asked for a 
bust of a deceased Scotsman. In answer to the request one 
taken from life was offered—one unimpeachable as a likeness, 
of the highest artistic merit, and suitable in every way. This 
was refused, and at the same time it was made clear to the 
would-be donor that nothing but the result of a commission to 
Mr. Stevenson for his portraiture of a person he had never seen 
would be accepted. 

Surely, sir, this is not as it should be. If itis, then the story 
of the gentleman who had the portrait of his deceased father 
done from description, and accepted the finished work as evi- 
dence that his father was much changed, is not humourous, as 
most people suppose.—I am, etc., 

W. G. SIMPSON. 


REVIEWS. 
» . Bt: ze 
{ ¥ WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


William Haslitt: Essayist and Critic. Selections from his 
Writings. With a Memoir. By ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
London : Warne. 

Every one who loves noble literature, every one who gladdens 
when a measure of justice, however tardily and imperfectly 
meted, is done to the memory of a gifted and neglected writer, 
€very one who desires that a lofty standard should be upheld 
for critics of the day to follow so far as in them lies—all such 
should feel grateful to Mr. Alexander Ireland for his volume of 
selections from the works of William Hazlitt. Mr. Ireland has 
performed his task with intelligence and the ardent assiduity 
born of love for one’s subject. The extracts have been wisely 
made ; indeed they could hardly have been better chosen, 
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though for him who would know every facet of Hazlitt’s genius 
it is still needful to read his Hazlitt through. The memoir 
prefixed to the book is a very sound and careful piece of work. 
It is well written ; it shows signs of thorough-going research ; 
it is, considering its compass, wonderfully rich in interesting 
detail ; it is at once sympathetic and judicious. Mr. Ireland 
is not a caricaturist in whitewash. He does his best to show 
the man as he was. He admits, for example, that Hazlitt’s 
second wife was in all likelihood justified in forsaking him ; and 
he makes no attempt to slur over the pitiful episode of Hazlitt’s 
insane passion for Sarah Walker. He frankly sets down the 
truth, so far as it can be ascertained, and the result of the tale 
as he tells it is to make you feel that you not only know Hazlitt 
better, but knowing him better, like him better than you did be- 
fore. For the man was generous, ardent, fearless, and incorrup- 
tible, though wayward and quick to anger. And his defects were 
heightened by the injustice he endured. His writings were 
scurrilously decried and his character villainously traduced by 
critics of adverse politics. The result was to whet his inborn 
impatience, to embitter his egotism, to make blacker the dark 
moods of one whom from his birth melancholy had claimed as 
her own. His character was warped and tarnished ; but the 
mens divinior constantly gleams across the stormy clouds of 
anger and jealousy and misguided passion. So much for 
Hazlitt the man ; as for Hazlitt the writer, that, in the words of 
the Sage, ‘that is another pair of sleeves.’ As a writer, of 
course, he had his faults. His judgment, like most men’s, was 
at times distorted by prejudice and momentary spleen; at 
times clouded by his love of paradox. No doubt he at some 
times wrote too hastily, and at others in a tone of too haughty 
self-confidence. But with all his defects it would be hard 
indeed to name his master in the ranks of English critics. His 
works have never gained the popularity they merit, but it is 
now being recognised that of the Georgian critics, at least, he 
was the foremost—the most eloquent, the most catholic, the 
most impartial, the most thoroughly equipped. Coleridge 
has once or twice taken deeper soundings in the genius 
of Shakespeare. There are one or two passages of Lamb’s 
which, in their mingling of subtlety and fire, perhaps sur- 
pass any single page of Hazlitt’s. But these are only occa- 
sional flashes. Coleridge’s prose is as a rule cumbrous and 
opaque ; Lamb’s enthusiasm perpetually blinds his judgment, 
while his writing, in the eyes of all save a few privileged idola- 
ters, is so capriciously broidered and twisted that the effect 
thereof is irritation. De Quincey revealed his lack of ideas in 
superlative pomp of diction; and Leigh Hunt prattled with 
charming superficiality of books and men. But none of them 
has left a body of criticism at all comparable to Hazlitt’s either 
for vigour and range of thought or for sustained excellence of 
style. He was a better writer of English than any of them. 
No mere weaver of purple patches, when he is at his best his 
prose rolls out, solid and flexible, polished and luminous as a 
chain of gold. It is dyed in the glow of poetic imagination, yet 
it never lapses into bastard rhythms; it never oversteps the 
sharp line which marks off the kingdom of verse. It is stately 
but not involved; full of vigour and fire; direct, rich, and 
graceful; epigrammatic on occasion; each sentence firmly 
built, each period nobly cadenced: it touches one of the 
high-water marks of English. He never wrote in cold blood : 
in his works enthusiasm and acumen go hand-in-hand. He 
was one of the most catholic of critics. At a time when war 
was raging over the Lake poets and the Queen Anne men he 
did justice alike to Wordsworth and to Pope: he welcomed 
excellence everywhere. Passionately as he loved books, he 
never exaggerated the scope and sway of literature. He knew 
that ‘the world itself is a volume larger than all the libraries 
in it.’ 

He was a keen judge of character, and had no little knowledge 
of the world, scantly as he turned that knowledge to account. He 
loved the country, and outdoor sports and exercises, and the 
rough heartiness of old English life ; he discoursed with infinite 
zest on coaching, and long ramblings by wood and wold, and the 
good cheer found in cosy country inns. His art-criticisms, though 
rhapsodical rather than discriminating, are written with the 
enthusiasm that transports, and the enthusiasm is nearly always 
worthily expended. As a dramatic critic he has had no equal 
—hardly, indeed, a second—in England. Nor from Diderot 
to Vitu has there been his master in France. After his essay 
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on the acting of Edmund Kean, most other writing on the stage 
is but as treacle or as vinegar after ‘the brave Burgundian 
wine.’ To read through Hazlitt’s works is to be convinced that 
Thackeray was right when he said that there were not in all 
England twelve men with powers so varied. 

His variety is very well shown in Mr. Ireland’s book. The 
extracts from his best known works, from the lectures on 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, on the English poets and 
the comic dramatists, are admirably chosen. They show 
Hazlitt at his highest as a literary critic. And here is the 
imperishable letter to William Gifford, as masterly an example 
of clean-hitting as was ever given by journalist or pamphleteer. 
Every word blisters ; every sentence cuts and stings. As you 
read you think the writer must now have exhausted his armoury 
of polished vituperation and vitriolic epithet. But he continues 
to taunt and gibe, to add piercing irony to burning invective, 
with a wealth of diatribe which seems inexhaustible, and an 
exulting ferocity which is almost diabolic. Whoever would 
grasp the difference between the abortive malignity of a 
mechanical libeller and the rapier-play of a born man of letters, 
has but to compare this letter with Gifford’s attack in the 
Quarteriy which called it forth. 
Cobbett — the best thing ever penned on ‘the Big Ben of 


There is the paper on 
politics’ ;—who was not pledged to repeat himself, who took 
both sides of a question and maintained one as sturdily as the 
other ; who, if nobody else could argue against him, was a very 
good match for himself ; who wrote better than anybody else 
in favour of reform, but could write still begter ggapgét it. 
And here is the notice of Cavanagh, the marvellous fives-player, 
in which Hazlitt shows the same keen appreciation of physical 
strength and grace and manual dexterity as he does of Rem- 
brandt’s portraits or Burke’s prose or Spenser’s lovely dreams 
and long-drawn melodies. The style is polished and highly- 
pitched, such as none but a master could have used in treating 
such‘a theme without, either consciously or unconsciously, drop- 
ping into the mock-heroic or burlesque vein. But there is no 
more trace of such in Hazlitt than there is in Pindar. Never 
has the athlete been so glorified in prose. The grace, the 
gusto of the writing, the force and /imesse of the diction, the 
exquisite fitting of the words to the gestures and attitudes 
described, make the thing a four de force of literary art. 
And here is the great epical battle of Neate and the Gasman, 
than which pages fierier with the certaminis gaudia were 
never penned. You can hear the ringing of the counter- 
hitting ; 
and indomitable, feint and lunge and rally for the close. It is 


you can see the heroes, battered, blood-boltered 


as good a fight as Borrow’s immortal fight with the Flaming 
Tinman ; it is better than Bulwer’s fight—admirable though 
that is—between Tom Bowles and Kenelm. Reflection, 
description, narrative, criticism—of Hazlitt’s supremacy in all 
of these the extracts give convincing and delightful proof. 
But of all the passages quoted, those which we prize most 
highly are the autobiographic essays, so rich is the light of 
poetic imagination in which they are bathed, so simple and 
penetrating is the pathos of their retrospects. ‘Tremulous with 
feeling yet manly to the core, beautiful, suggestive, and sin- 
cere, they are essays which will live with the language. ‘ May 
they soon become better known’ must be the wish of all to 
whom the high things of literature are dear. 


LITERATURE AND SOCIOLOGY. 


L’Art au point de vue sociologigue. Par M. GUYAN. 
Alcan. 

The Procrustean method of criticism long since invaded the 
domain of art. Mr. Ruskin and his followers each and all have 
laid down a rigid law of morals or literary fitness to which, they 
assert, no work of art may do violence. If picture or statue 
goes beyond or falls below their standard, they would lop it or 
stretch it as mercilessly as Procrustes did the limbs of them 
it was his diversion to put to bed. At last literary criticism has 
met with its Procrustes. For M. Guyan, whose title is a little 
misleading, deals only with poetry and romance. The bed 
which he has prepared for any versifier or novelist that may 
come along is one hard to lie upon. It is called ‘ social soli- 
darity,’ and few as yet have been found fit to he in it. M. Zola 
is a good deal too tall, and the rest—well, the rest are all im- 
measurably too short. But ‘ideas’ will work a revolution. The 
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study of science and the cultivation of philosophic sentiment 


may be expected to transform literature, and future generations, : 


imbued with Guyanism, will tolerate no work of art which does 
not exactly fill the bed labelled ‘ social solidarity.’ 

M. Guyan’s theory, which he insists upon with infinite 
ingenuity and considerable eloquence, is a little difficult to 
follow. As we understand it, it is something like this : Social 
science is pre-eminently characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Religion, metaphysics, morals, are but so many branches 
of it. But to complete the social bond, social sympathy must 
be developed. To achieve this end is the purpose of art, which 
is nothing more than a means of social concord. For every 
great work should inspire the same feelings in everybody, 
From these considerations it follows that that art is greatest 
which fulfils two essential conditions. In the first place, the 
feelings and sentiments evoked in a group of persons should 
be identical and of the most elevated nature : 
they should make for ‘social solidarity,’ the highest and most 


that is to say, 
complex element in esthetic emotion. In the second place, 
these same elevated feelings and sentiments should appeal to 
Great art is not 
that which confines itself to a little group of initiates: it is 
that which exercises an influence upon a whole society. Here 
is our impression of M. Guyan’s theory in a nut-shell. Like 
all the ready-made theories of the philosophers, it falls to 
pieces directly it is applied. 


as large a number of persons as possible. 


Is it true that a work of art 
produces the same impression on a large number of persons? 
If this were the case we should have long ago attained a uni- 
form standard of taste, and the vazson a’étre of criticism would 
have vanished for ever. It would then only be necessary for us 
to glance at a poem or novel to know precisely what our neigh- 
bours thought about it. But as a matter of fact the battle of the 
books—ay, and of the pictures too—is waged as merrily to-day 
as ever it was, and in spite of the travailing of philosophers 
there is happily no chance of a peace. The critics are not 
agreed on Shakespeare yet, and it would be difficult to name 
one work within the whole range of ancient and modern litera- 
ture which has produced, produces, or ever will produce, M. 
Guyan’s ‘identical impression.’ Works of art, says this dog- 
matist, must tend to ‘social solidarity... We do not see the 
necessity. We are perfectly willing to admit that the novel 
is a social epic, and that it plays the same part in the modern 
world as epic poetry did in the ancient. This, indeed, is a 
truism; and had M. Guyan meant nothing more than this 


P 


by his ‘solidarité sociale,’ he need not have written a lar 


) 


~ 
volume to prove his point. The novel, however, according t 
our Teutonised Gaul, is condensed and systematised history, 
and is at the same time a simplified and striking exhibition of 
sociological laws. 
in all these definitions. 
a comparison of many samples of the novel, and therefore they 


Surely there is a large element of dogmatism 
They are arrived at a frzorz7, not from 
are of the very smallest value. Even M. Guyan himself con- 
fesses that in M. Zola’s preference for vice over virtue there Is 
an ‘excess of sociability’ (an excellent phrase), ‘which comes 
So that 
‘social solidarity’ must be confined within very narrow limits. 


very near to weakening the social and moral bond.’ 


Metaphysical hairsplitting apart, can we say more than that 
the novel awakens social sympathy because it deals with maz, 
an essentially social animal ? 

When M. Guyan attempts to persuade that the greatest work 
of art appeals to the greatest number of persons, he shows con- 
clusively that, like all his race, he has more respect for theory than 
for fact—that, indeed, he is lopping the truth to make it fit his 
What is literary history but a record of 
talent starved and genius unread ? 
neglected author are recognised by the critical, it is not often 
that he wins a wider public. Mr. G. R. Sims, while he lasts, 
finds more readers, if not more purchasers, than Shakespeare. 
If we accept M. Guyan’s theory, the laurel crown belongs not 
to Flaubert, Balzac, or Shakespeare, but to Dagonet the re- 
fined, to Ohnet the impeccable, to the chaste and elevating 
Edna Lyall. 
art is unsocial? The highest forms of literary expression will 
never begin by appealing to any but a small circle. To respect 
one’s art is to write ‘for self and two or three friends.’ The 
great public which finds its recreation in literature loves 
neither art nor truth. The gods have not lavished the gifts of 
observation and judgment upon all men. If you set before a 


Procrustean bed. 
Even when the merits of a 
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dweller in Bloomsbury or Whitechapel a faithful description of 
his environment, in all probability he would not recognise it. 
He sees only with the eyes of a narrow convention. When the 
scene which lies at his feet has filtered through the brain of an 
observer as superficial as himself, then he will exclaim with 
rapture, ‘ How life-like!’ And you will never persuade him 
that Mr. Sims is nota realist. Miss Edna Lyall and Mr. Frith 
have wider ‘social sympathy’ (@ /a Guyan) than Shakespeare or 
Corot. Are they, then, the greater artists ? 

Flaubert tells us that to the man who is born to be an artist 
the incidents of life, not excluding those which affect himself, 
seem to serve no other end than to be described so as to pro- 
duce an artistic illusion. This statement M. Guyan resolutely 
opposes. To describe life in all its force, we must first believe 
init. To see in the world nothing but effects which may be 
seized and rendered is to linger on the surface of things. But 
are not Flaubert’s words literally true? Is not he the greatest 
artist who not only feels and sees things, but thinks of them at 
once in terms of his own medium? Be he painter or writer, 
he will not care about their realities, their essences (in the 
philosophical sense). He willhave noarriére pensée. He will 
regard them at once as material for proper expression either in 
paint or words. 

For art for art’s sake, M. Guyan, like all ‘thinkers,’ has a 
profound contempt. He sees in it nothing but barren mono- 
tony, a spectacle without beginning and without end. It is, 
he complains, a thing isolated and self-centred. It cannot 
be social, for human society can never take an interest in 
the play of forms. This statement of M. Guyan’s is perfectly 
(and unfortunately) true. But it is only another way of saying 
that human society can never (until it has undergone a drastic 
process of regeneration) take an interest in art. There 
are many things that the average man regards with tender- 
ness. He is fond, no doubt, of beer and skittles; but, frankly 
speaking, he loathes art. And herein M. Guyan agrees with 
him. It is sociology, not literature, for which he pleads. That 
the vast majority should feel a contempt for art is not sur- 
prising. We may, however, express our astonishment that 
they should be at such pains to turn art into a false current that 
they may admire it. Mr. Ruskin deems that the salvation of 
art lies in morality. M. Guyan regards art as synonymous 
with universal sympathy. It consists, says he, in seizing and 
rendering the spirit of things, and so binds the individual to 
society and each part of time to eternity. But he who has any 
true regard for art will not ask himself whether it is moral, 
whether it makes for social solidarity. Like a true worshipper, 
he cannot question the faith that is in him. For him it is 
enough that art is art. Form, style, colour are there. What 
That M. Guyan 
should have devoted so much research, so much eloquence 
to so barren a topic is matter for regret. For in spite of his 
theories much of his literary criticism is just and intelligent. 
We do not agree with him that the growth of scientific ideas 
will transform the literary art, but he has analysed with ability 
M. Zola’s weakness, and his contrast of realism with triviality 
has not been better done either by Flaubert or M. Guy de 
Maupassant. In him—for he is recently dead—France has lost 
one who, had it not been for his philosophical bias and his love 
of /a synergie sociale, would have made a clear and just literary 


critic. 


have sociology and metaphysics to do with it ? 


NEW NOVELS. 
A Child of Fapan. 
Drane. 

By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
Longmans. 
One of the Royal Celts. 

Spencer Blackett. 
A Modern Delilah. By VERE CLAVERING. London: Spencer 


Santo : 
London : 
W%tld Darrie. 


London : 


Yoné By Epwarp H. House. 


By THE DAU WyNNE. London: 


Blackett. 
Captain Lobe: A Tale of the Salvation Army. By JOHN 
Law. London: Hodder. 


It is little more than twenty years since Japan leaped sud- 
denly out of her Middle Ages, since her feudal system was 
in full sway, and since her Samurais were her most powerful 
order. It needs, therefore, little imagination and knowledge 
of human nature to perceive that though the Japanese have 
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in the main adopted European dress with amazing celerity, 
they cannot have cast off much of their old modes of 
thought or their old notions of duty, honour, and virtue ; and 
yet that little the Europeans and the Americans who go to 
Japan to convert and ‘civilise’ its people do not appear for the 


most part to possess. In her narrowness and stupidity the 
evangelical zealot does not understand that she (the delin- 
quents in question are chiefly women) is in the presence 
of the ruins of a great though an unfamiliar civilisation, and 
that, though the civilisation may be ruined in outward show, 
its intricate training of faculty and thought and conduct re- 
mains ; she sees only odd-looking foreigners of barbarous 
speech who know nothing of Christianity, and who therefore 
must be reformed from the roots upwards. What a picture 
would it present to the historian if after the Forty-five in Scot- 
land the many Highland chiefs and gentlemen who were ruined 
had gone with a few faithful retainers to hide their heads and 
make what living they could in the Lowland towns, and if, 
hearing the whole country was at peace and opened up, 
Cockney tradesmen and city missionaries had flocked north 
to traffic and to preach! In what terms would the his- 
torian relate how these missionaries had treated the poverty- 
Stricken unintelligible Highlanders—gentlemen and retainers 
both—as they would have treated their teeming London poor, 
and had taken their high reserve and politeness for stupidity and 
deference? The parallel is not quite true nor quite sufficient, but 
it will suggest something of the condition of things in Japan 
to-day. The Samurais, chiefs and retainers, were ruined by the 
revolution of twenty years ago; they have drifted into the towns, 
and are for the most part sunk into the lowest poverty, since 
neither training nor liking fits them for trade. The young 
people of this class seem to be those that come most in con- 
tact with the missionaries, because they seek to become 
acquainted with the learning of the West. They are extremely 
reserved about themselves and their families, and are therefore 
considered dull and stupid by their ignorant instructors. The 
girls, especially, are the victims of misunderstanding and of some- 
thing like persecution at the hands of the hard and narrow lady 
missionaries. It is a shameful and humiliating position, and 
it is to illustrate it that Mr. House tells the story of Yoné Santo, 
a noble girl who steadfastly lived by her people’s ancient ideals 
of duty and self-denial through all the misrepresentations, 
suspicions, and ill-usage of the lady missionaries from Boston. 
The story was originally published in America. It is the 
most notable exposure of the fersonnel and the methods of 
foreign missions since South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the 
Doctor, and at the same time the most intelligent and sympa- 
thetic exposition of the condition of modern Japan that we have 
encountered. The story is not designed either as exposure or 
as exposition—these results have but come by the way: it is 
written and put forth as a plea for more understanding and 
imagination in English and American treatment of the Japanese. 
Mr. House writes well, and, considering how he has defeated 
the attempts of the Missionary Boards of his native States to 
burke his book (as related in a full postscript), he deserves to 
be read. 

Wild Darrie, like Chikkin Hazzard, has apparently suffered 
from an author too many. What has happened seems to 
have been somewhat as follows. Author No. 1 wrote and 
elaborated a very readable story of a faithless wife who eloped 
with a scoundrel, was betrayed by him, was taken back, was 
never forgiven nor acknowledged, and at last had recourse to 
the regular atonement, and perished in a prairie fire, kindled 
by her own right hand to save her husband’s home and her 
daughter from an Indian raid. It was a lively story, though it 
may possibly have wanted subtlety; but at this point the Ms. was 
impounded by author No. 2. Now author No. 2 is a person of 
theatrical tendencies, and he straightway turned the erring wife 
into a circus-rider, invented a superfluous prologue (in which the 
lady appears as a super at the Surrey), rescued her from the 
prairie fire with every circumstance of improbability, and was 
just on the point of killing her in tights and spangles in full 
view of the husband who believed her dead, when author No. 1 
leapt in again, and rescued the MS. in time to work off a pretty 
and pathetic deathbed. That he did not finish his villain 
with equal taste was due to the fact that the gentleman had 
even then been poorly done to death by author No. 2. The 


parts written by No. 1 are well done and worth reading, but 
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the title is monstrous misleading, and should be changed 
forthwith to Zhe Strange Case of Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Herman. 

The Royal Celt is no descendant of Fingal, but a young 
Welshman, one Lloyd, who, having failed repeatedly to pass 
for Sandhurst, enlists in that one of Her Majesty’s regiments of 
foot which is called the Royal Celts. He takes part in the 
Egyptian campaign, distinguishes himself at El Teb, and gets 
his commission. But he is accompanied by a brace of villains : 
one is a welsher, and he ruins the life of Lloyd’s uncle; 
and the other is an adjutant, and he compasses the death of 
Lloyd himself after pursuing him with unchanging malignity 
throughout his whole regimental career. The fate of the 
heroine is also uncommon tragic. She was brought in a yacht 
to Suakin in the thick of the affair with Osman Digna, and she 
went for a walk in the suburbs accompanied only by a sister 
from the convent where she was lodged. The pair were inter- 
cepted by a party of fugitive Arabs, and the nun escaped by 
hiding in a sand-pit; but Gwynette Gwyllt (such is her highly 
respectable name !) was seized by a wild horseman and ravished 
off into the desert. She resides there still, for she is now the 
favourite slave of the Sheik Ali Mustapha, and until One of the 
Royal Celts was written her relatives were in absolute ignorance 
of her fate. Were The Dau Wynne about half as longsome as 
he permits himself to be, his book would be a great deal better 
reading than it is, though this is saying little enough. If it is 
a first attempt, there may be some hope for the writer. If not, 
it might be as well for everybody, except perhaps the printers, 
that it should be a last. Uninteresting, insignificant, and irre- 
levant conversations may be true to nature, but nowhere save 
in Boston are they true to art ; and everywhere save in Boston 
fiction is an art. 

In A Modern Delilah the only satisfactory character is one 
Glen, a collie, and of him one sees too little. The other per- 
sonages—for Glen justifies one's desire to call him a personage 
by behaving admirably to a poacher, a portion of whose nether 
garments he wisely retains for use as a Piece de Conviction—are 
one and all by way of being completely unsuccessful. There 
is too much writing in the book, but even if it had gone to the 
barber’s with Polonius’s beard, Mrs. Lester, the Delilah, would 
never have been anything but the shadow of Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, #/us a vulgar temper and a spasmodic and sentimen- 
tal tenderness for her Samson. Samson—he is a cavalry cap- 
tain and his name is Trevor—is rather better work: but hetoo 
fails to awaken any but a languid interest in his fate, even when 
he is in the hands of Albanian brigands. Then the thing has 
the common fault of its kind: it is padded with talk unworthy 
of record in itself, and adding to nothing but the bulk of the 
book and the weariness of the reader. Like the author of 
One of the Royal Celts, Vere Clavering seems to .think that 
to be true to nature and to produce a realistic picture of life, 
you must make your public a party to all the babble that 
enables your puppets to steer clear of awkward silences. 
He spares us once, it is true; for he begins a chapter by 
confessing that it really would be ‘ wearisome to recount all 
the sayings and doings’ of a certain gathering. But that is 
precisely the kind of thing which has been going on all through; 
and the worst is that, by declining to hold his hand from it, 
Vere Clavering has done his all (which is much) to make you 
impatient of a good plot and a large variety of incident. 

Captain Love is out of the common run. Upon the slenderest 
thread of plot it hangs a series of pictures of philanthropic 
work in the East End of London; and these are not 
only well drawn in themselves, but reveal no slight in- 
sight into the play of social forces and the springs of 
philanthropic effort. Some of Mr. Law’s fersone—as the 
West-end lady whose good impulses and defective education 
have made an amateur Socialist of her, and the East-end 
doctor who dabbles in sociology and does heroic work—are 
a little hackneyed even in real life ; but these only flit spectral 
across the stage, while the Salvation Army bulks so largely and 
so solidly that at first glance the book suggests an advertis- 
ing device of General Booth. This suspicion is strengthened 
by the fact that the attempts of certain Church folk to outbid the 
Army by piping and dancing to the People (with a big P) in the 
hope of inducing them to stay for prayers, come in for plenty of 
sarcasm. But it is dispelled by the perfect candour of the 
author’s description of the Army’s operations. No attempt is 
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made to conceal the utter ineffectiveness of the manifold burden 
of toil that is laid upon Salvation-soldiers of all arms—male 
and female—though in many cases it is borne with rare de. 
votedness and an enthusiasm beyond cavil. Particularly 
creditable is the reflection which Mr. Law has caught of the 
state of mind in which such people as ‘ Captain’ Lobe enlist and 
serve. Itisacondition of perfect simpleness—almost silliness 
and of perfect singleness of purpose, backed by a kind of moral 
and spiritual idealism which is less than half religion and more 
than half superstition, and combined with complete ignorance 
of the real conditions of the task the enthusiast would do more 
than die to accomplish. The melodramatic capitalist-villain 
and the strong-minded spinster of the lower orders are blots on 
a book which shows some originality, much accurate observa- 
tion, and a certain vision. 


A NEW LIFE OF MONK. 


Monk. By JULIAN CORBETT. ‘English Men of Action’ 
Series. London: Macmillan. 


It may be questioned if Monk is the best possible figure to 
represent the English Republic in a series like the ‘ English 
Men of Action.’ Such a series ought only to include the most 
eminent and_most interesting names. You have to climb some 
way down before you reach the plain, bluff soldier here com- 
memorated. Cromwell stands apart, and no monograph is 
announced on him. But all the great men of the time were 
men of action, and only two of them—Milton and Clarendon 
were also men of letters. Hampden, Blake, Prince Rupert 
(who ought to be done), Falkland, even Pym, are names as 
important and at least as interesting as Monk. Yet he is 
taken, and they are left, for reasons that certainly do not 
appear on the surface. This being said, the rest is praise, 
Mr. Corbett has done his work admirably. But no doubt 
he a little over-estimates his hero’s good qualities: this is a 
failing which leans to virtue’s side in the biographer, and may 
be the more easily pardoned as it shows a loving enthusiasm, 
and tends to give colour and animation te the page. Here it 
is a reality that stands out from the canvas. Whether the 
impression conveyed by Mr. Corbett of his hero be perfectly 
just or not, it is at least perfectly distinct. Again, looking 
at the matter from another side, one sees that there are 
opportunities in a sketch of Monk which are absent from a 
sketch of Cromwell. If you write on Cromwell you cannot 
bring any really new or important fact to light, for the field is 
already gleaned almost to the last ear. Then you reproduce a 
portrait already painted by all sorts of famous hands, from 
Hume to Carlyle, and how dim your colours beside theirs ! 
In writing on Monk you have no very serious competitor ; you 
may add something to the store of available historical know- 
ledge. Mr. Corbett has consulted a reasonably wide range of 
original authorities, and in more than one case has done much 
to elucidate and correct. His account of the great event in 
Monk’s life—the march from Scotland to London, and the 
negotiations with Charles which resulted in the Restoration— 
is a prominent example. 

Of Monk’s early years little need here be said, save that he 
was born in 1608, was a scion of an old Devonshire family, and 
was from the first destined to the trade of arms. Mr. Corbett 
has dwelt with emphasis on the fact that his youth was spent 
in company with some of the soldier heroes of the great Eliza- 
bethan age. But they must have influenced him very little. 
There was never anything brilliant or romantic about George 
Monk ; if now and then his career seemed either, the colouring 
was caught from inevitable surroundings. He first saw really 
active warfare as a soldier of fortune under the Prince of 
Orange in the Low Countries ; and next took service in Ire- 
land at the beginning of the Civil War. After an interview 
with Charles at Oxford, he fought on the royal side in the battle 
of Nantwich, was taken prisoner, and thrown into the Tower. 
Cromwell knew his value, knew also that he was no politician, 
and so made desperate efforts to engage him on the Parliament 
side, but all in vain: he had taken the King’s commission, and 
would serve him alone; so he was left to the solitude of the 
Tower. Here, according to the most approved precedents, he 
occupied himself in writing a book and in making love. ‘The 
work is called Observations upon Military and Political Afurs, 
and, says Mr. Corbett, the military part is admirable, and 
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shows us the consummate soldier George Monk was. ‘It 
strikes one of the first notes of modern military science, and 
takes for its dominant theme the comparatively small part which 
actual fighting plays in the duties of a general and the success of 
a campaign.’ The love affair was with one Nan Clarges, or 
rather Ratsford, for she had a husband already, who carried 
on the business of a perfumer at Zhe Three Spanish Gipsies 
in the Exchange. Nan was plain and somewhat vulgar, and 
her function in the Tower was of the humblest, for she came 
to look after the prisoner’s linen, Hitherto Monk had been 
too busy to think of love affairs, and now there was only one 
woman to whom, as it would appear, he ever had the chance 
of speaking. To shorten the matter, she left her husband for 
him, and when Ratsford died Monk married her, so that in 
due time she became Duchess of Albemarle. 

In 1646, the Civil War being practically over, Monk was 
offered and accepted service in Ireland, under what he 
might now fairly consider the English flag. Here he acted 
completely under Cromwell's orders, nor does it seem that 
political affairs in England, even the execution of the King, 
moved him atall. On his return he went north with Cromwell 
in the campaign against the Scots which culminated at Dunbar. 
According to Mr. Corbett, his share in the difficulties and 
glories of that eventful year was very great. ‘Up to Dunbar 
the lion’s share of the active operations fell upon him. The 
artillery checks by which it was sought to goad Leslie into an 
engagement were under his direction; and it was he who took 
the Castles of Colinton and Redhall during Cromwell’s at- 
tempt to turn the Scots position before Edinburgh.’ These, 
though, are vague statements—scarce in the circumstances 
susceptible of much proof. The world will always believe 
that one master-mind was present everywhere, and that all the 
credit Cromwell’s subordinates deserve is that they faithfully 
carried out Cromwell’s orders. It is only when the ‘ Superior 
Fiend’ left Scotland, still but half-conquered, in Monk’s hands, 
in hot pursuit of Leslie’s invading army, that we find him 
standing alone, and so are able to judge his real powers. 

He had barely begun his work when ill-health forced him to 
take the waters at Bath, and on his recovery he was sent to com- 
mand the fleet. An able general on shore, it was argued, must 
make a good admiral at sea, and he who could command a 
troop of horse must be able to order a fleet of ships. For- 
tunately Monk had Blake associated with him at first ; other- 
wise itis hard to see how he could have managed. He was 
probably the most hopeless landlubber that ever commanded 
a fleet. ‘When his ship was coming into action, and the 
master cried “ Larboard” or “ Starboard,” Monk used to reply 
with a cheery shout of “Ay, ay, boys, let us board them.”’ 
And yet after all he so found out the secret of naval tactics 
that he finally succeeded in defeating the great Van Tromp 
himself ! 

On the conclusion of peace with the Dutch, Monk returned 
to Scotland as Governor. He had two things to do: first, to re- 
duce the country, especially the wild Highlands, to submission ; 
second, to administer affairs after the conquest was completed. 
He was singularly successful in both. Perhaps it is not now 
possible to make out the exact means by which he accom- 
plished the first. Mr, Corbett has ingeniously pieced together 
from scattered records the story of a campaign in which ‘for 
the first time the rules of modern strategy’ were applied to 
Highland warfare. It would take too long to inquire whether 
the account is true, and whether the Highlanders were really 
conquered after all. ‘This, though, is certain: they did not 
trouble the peaceful Lowlands any more. As regards the 
second point, there is no doubt that Monk achieved an almost 
marvellous success. Scotland became suddenly peaceful and 
prosperous. The clergy had complete freedom, yet by sus- 
pending the General Assembly Monk prevented them from 
conspiring. It is singular to reflect how so prudent, so thrifty, 
and so traderlike a people as the Scots remained poor till within 
the present century. Perhaps it is because they had no 
governors like Monk. At any rate, the period of his rule was 
a time on which men afterwards looked back as on a golden 
age. The whole thing was accomplished with so little effort 
that it seemed almost magical. It is only when you look 
closely that you observe a quiet, regular, and constant attention 
to the small details of administration, which was no doubt 
the secret of success. 
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Now comes on the great act of Monk’s public life: his 
march to London and his decisive interference on behalf of the 
Stuarts. Many things urged him in this direction: his wife 
was a Royalist, so were many of his friends ; he had himself 
suffered for the elder Charles. Then, of all men he most hated 
disorder: and after Richard Cromwell retired the confusion 
grew worse and worse. Perhaps some personal animosity was 
mingled with his other motives; for, if any man seemed like 
to get power and profit from this chaos, it was his old enemy 
Lambert. No doubt, also, to accomplish so great an achieve- 
ment as the restoration of a dynasty was an object worthy any 
man’s ambition. The springs of action are various ; yet all 
the evidence tends to show that Monk’s chief motive was his 
country’s welfare. Again, it is true,the mind of the nation was 
so strongly bent towards the old form of government that 
the change must have come without him. His peculiar 
merit was that he brought it about at the right time, and 
without bloodshed. As Mr. Corbett forcibly, if a little quaintly, 
puts it, ‘he wound up the English Revolution. At the high 
tide of profit he struck a balance and closed the account. With 
an exactness which it is impossible to account for or ignore, 
Monk marked the hour when it came, gripped it with confident 
decision, and the fate of the Sovereign who tried to set at 
naught the English Revolution proves the dull soldier was 
right.’ 

After the Restoration the life of the Duke of Albemarle 
was evenly prosperous. He was in continued favour both at 
Court and among the people. Yet he must have seemed a little 
out of place at Court, for he was almost the last survivor of 
a different order. Clarendon is the only other prominent 
name that occurs to one. The fact almost invites a com- 
parison. Hyde was no doubt ofa higher order of mind, but he 
had not that clear and practical, if limited, vision that distin- 
guished Monk. Thus the first, though he left us a great Eng- 
lish classic, spent his old age in exile and disgrace, whilst the 
plainer intellect of the other guided him in perfect prosperity 
till the end. 


ARTISTS’ WIVES. 


Les Femmes dartistes. Par ALPHONSE DAUDET. Paris: 
Lemerre. 

Artists Wives. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. London: Routledge. 

The little pictures which all Paris and a deal of Great 
Britain know in the recent reprints of Daudet—these two 
volumes, the French and English of Artists’ Wives, are the 
most recent—are very delightful things for an idle man to look 
at. They are too frivolous for people who have views on art. 
If the beautiful in art is an agreement in which the particular 
itself is in accordance with the conception—and that’s what 
Kant said it was, anyhow—then all the good to be got from 
these light sketches is an argument more or less heated and 
prolonged. But if a man knows his Paris fairly well, he will be 
charmed to be reminded of the grace, the variety, the folly, 
the intermittent seriousness, and the perpetual play-acting of 
that city ; and he will be all the more charmed because the 
memory is coaxed, wheedled, and questioned rather than in- 
structed by the delicate innuendoes in the _pencil-strokes 
of MM. Myrbach, Rossi, and Bieler. We note that this 
last-named artist has been ennobled for English consump- 
tion by Messrs.!George Routledge. It is only a ques- 
tion of a ‘de, which may mean many things. But ‘com- 
positions de Bieler’ does not mean ‘Illustrated by de Bieler.’ 
And, after all, the particle of nobility is becoming so com- 
mon in France; it is being so often assumed by persons 
who never were born to greatness, that Bieler may possibly 
resent having this greatness thrust upon him. However that 
may be, Bieler does his sketches rather better than any nobie- 
man could be expected to do. Those who enjoy them will hope 
that the generosity of his English publishers has not been 
limited to this expression of respect, and that Bieler’s colleagues, 
Myrbach and Rossi, will not be jealous because they too have 
not been ‘starred in the bill.’ The success of the sketches will 
make amends. Those in Aréists’ Wives are like the others. 
You must not look at them too long, or the illusion will vanish. 
As soon as one is recognised or identified, pass on to the next. 
That is on the river-side. That is a bit ofthe boulevard. This 
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is a glint of the Champs Elysées. That is a corner of the 
Grand Opera. This is the inside of a theatre. That is a 
sculptor’s studio. This looks like an actress’s dressing-room. 
That is a man in bed. That is O1..+«s Bagel 

The letterpress is a series of sketches written by Daudet in 
the earlier days of his career. In the prologue a painter and a 
poet discuss in the airiest fashion the question whether an artist 
ought to marry or no. The painter is for the negative, and 
produces as documentary proof a bundle of papers in which, 
one way and another, pictures are given of the lives of artists’ 
wives, or (more properly to describe the matter) of the lives 
which those ladies lead their husbands. You have first the 
matter-of-fact little woman, brought up in a jeweller’s shop, who 
marries an author, and does not understand him or his work. It 
is always possible to suggest a parallel between Daudet and 
Dickens, and here is the theme of Dora and David Copper- 
field. The French writer, however, only touches the fringe 
of the subject. Then there is the sentimental woman whose 
passion for the ideal makes her soar into running away 
from a decent husband to throw herself into the arms of a 
poet. She is not so much interesting in herself as interest- 
ing to the student of Daudet, because she is clearly the germ 
of Charlotte in Fach, a character on which Daudet exerted 
all his force without making her distinctly alive. The ‘ Trans- 
teverina,’ who comes next, is more of a woman. She is an 





Italian peasant whom a dramatist marries and learns to fear. 
All the sketches are studies of family jars. The literary em- 
bryologist will see the Professor's mein in 2?Jmmortel 
sleeping in ‘The Confidences of an Academic Coat,’ though 
much in the same way as full-throated music ‘sleeps in the 
plain eggs of the nightingale.’ 

The book is, as we have said, an old book reprinted ; and, 
charming as it is in itself, there is a greater pleasure in its asso- 
ciations and suggestions. So much has come out of so little. 
One thing which it clearly shows is that Daudet had his feli- 
itous touch of style from the first—the touch which seeks new 
iarmonies of humour, pathos, and irony. This is precisely the 
quality which refuses to be translated so as to satisfy any one 
who can read the original. Truly the ways of translators are 
hard—upon their authors. A writer whose works do not 
bring him the fame to which he considers himself entitled 
may console himself with the reflection that if he were to be 
so very successful he would necessarily have to be rendered 
into foreign tongues ‘to the loss, injury, and damage’ of 
all that he prides himself upon in his work. Your trans- 
lator is like an indifferent actor upon the stage. He does 
not speak his lines properly. He ‘gags’—puts in words of 
his own here and there. He leaves out pieces of the author. 
Shakespeare, with his insight into everything, saw this, in 
making Quince the carpenter say to Bottom, ‘ Bless thee, 
Bottom, bless thee, thou art translated,’ when they had made 
an ass of him. These original sins of version-makers might be 
d: monstrated by comparing Miss Ensor’s version word for word 
with Daudet’s page. That, however, would be to consider too 
curiously for our present purpose, It is enough*to say that 
Miss Ensor’s work is on the whole better than the usual trans- 
lation of a popular French novel. One who does not know 
French will read her rendering with enjoyment. The quaint- 
nesses of expression, even the lapses of grammar will probably 
be swamped in the richness of the matter. Those who go to 
translations know that they have to make allowances. If they 
are pleased with the book—and they can hardly fail to be—they 
will not be disposed to find a flaw in the reasoning which urges 
that you cannot expect good English grammar from a foreigner. 


— 


SCOTTISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT MANUALS. 

Manual of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. By 
JOHN CHISHOLM, Advocate, and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, and HAY SHENNAN, Advocate. Edin- 
burgh : Clark. 

A Hand-Book to the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. 
By J. BADENACH NICOLSON, Advocate, and W. J. MURE, 
Advocate. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

The Law relating to Scottish County Councils. By W. G. 
BLACK. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 

Hard on the passing of the Local Government Act there ap- 
pears a little crop of commentaries on the statute. The useful- 
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ness of a good commentary to those upon whom the working 
of the Act will devolve can only be adequately realised by such 
as have had occasion to look into the rudts indigestague moles 
of statutory provisions which regulate the operations of local 
administration in Scotland. And although the Act is expected 
greatly to simplify these operations, the extent to which the 

old authorities are preserved or maintained in a state of 
suspended animation tends rather to increase the complica- 
tion, at least in the first instance. The precise limits of the 
authority of each body—so far as transferred and so far as not 
transferred to the new Councils—have to be most accurately re- 
garded, and it is impossible to avoid the reflection that, if the 
Government have in view a yet more complete unification of 
local administration—as their oézfer dicta hint that they have— 
it is a blunder not to have disclosed and carried through the 
whole plan at once. It is of course an exceedingly difficult 
matter so to arrange the local areas as not to interfere unduly 
with the convenient distinction between county and burgh on 
the one hand, or with the equally convenient unity of the parish 
on the other. But if, as the country is rather led to believe, 
the whole svstem of Local Government is to be ultimately made 
symmetrical, it will be necessary to choose the one or the other 

the parish or the county (or burgh as the case may be)—as the 
unit; and almost certainly, though many persons will regret 
the necessity, it is the parish that will have to be broken up. 
Even by the present Act the area and the administration of the 
parish have been superseded by those of the County Council, 
wherever the parochial area is partly within burgh and partly 
without, in everything which relates to public health. The 
adininistration of public education and the laws relating to the 
poor will have to be dealt with on the same principle, and it 
would have saved many anomalies and some confusion if they 
had been so dealt with at once. The shortcomings of the Act 
in this connection are even more glaring in the urban areas 
than in the counties. It is contrary to all reason and common 
sense that a burgh should consist of one community when it 
elects a member of Parliament, and of another when it exer- 
cises any of its own municipal functions. The intricate varie- 
ties of royal burghs, police burghs, and parliamentary burghs 
introduce no end of complications into the drafting of the pre- 
sent Act ; they are even found to be the cause of blunders. 
The word ‘ burghs,’ for example, as is pointed out in the first- 
named of the three manuals under review, is wrongly used in 
the 47th section of the Act for ‘police burghs,’ in contradic- 
tion of the statutory definition ; while an idea of the confusion 
arising!from the present condition of urban boundaries may be 
eutbored from the fact noted in the second-named of the three 
manuals that the town of Dysart, which in the Parliamentary 
sense includes both the royal burgh of Dysart and part of Kirk- 
caldy and has a population of nearly 11,000, will under the Act 
be regarded as a burgh having a population of less than 5000. 
It may well be thought that the anomalous and unstable condi- 
tion of things which prevails in urban areas, and the manner 
in which a great deal of municipal business is conducted, are 
matters calling much more loudly for reformation than does the 
local administration of the counties. And certainly it is impos- 
sible to peruse the new Local Government Act without being 
much more impressed with what it does not accomplish than 
with what it does. 

The three manuals under review are competitors in a some- 
what restricted field. The ordinary elector, even if he takes 
any interest in ‘sewers and gas,’ will not be inclined to trouble 
his head—or “er head, to be accurate—about the precise pro- 
visions of the statute : only those actually engaged in the work 
of the Councils are likely to do so, and that because they must. 
Each of the three manuals is intended to explain the statute 


and facilitate reference especially to the multifarious Acts of 


the legislature conferring on local authorities powers which 
are now transferred to the County Council. It is impossible 
to avoid comparison where comparison is so straightly chal- 
lenged ; and although Mr. Black’s book contains a reprint of 
some Sawncial statements which cannot be got in either of its 


competitors, and has a fairly written introduction, it has been 


undertaken apparently with a quite inadequate conception © 


what is required in the way of reference and commentary 0? 
the text of the statute. It is in some respects an advantage 
to quote the sections of other Acts referred to in full, and 
Mr. Black has done this repeatedly ; but in 60 complic ated 
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a matter as that of the powers and authorities of multi- 
farious local bodies, the reader of no matter what manual 
will still find himself under the necessity of consulting the 
Acts themselves, and fuller references would have enhanced 
the value of Mr. Black’s single-handed work far more than 
scant ones though quoted in full. There is a soufcon of pater- 
nal pride in Mr. Badenach Nicolson’s preface when he is by way 
of revealing the principle on which the drafting of the statute 
has been executed, and the joint authors do well to thank Sir 
James Marwick for permission to use his Law and Practice of 
Municipal Elections for the purposes of their own book-making. 
Many of the notes on the sections dealing with election are 
almost wholly borrowed from Sir James’s admirable treatise, 
yet it is safe to say that in no case of difficulty will 
the notes obviate the necessity of referring either to Sir 
James’s book or to the text of the statutes. To our think- 
ing, brief references to the statutes are ample, perhaps pre- 
ferable, for the purpose. Messrs. Nicolson and Mure, how- 
ever, are particularly strong in local knowledge: they introduce 
it sometimes with bare relevancy, as in the case of a note on 
Ross and Cromarty, but often with the greatest advantage, as in 
the case of another note on the Banff and Elgin roads—indeed, 
the annotation of the statute is particularly good, and, if it errs 
at all, errs on the side of being too ample. ‘There are excep- 
tions to this which are to be accounted for by the fact that 
Messrs. Nicolson and Mure have approached their work as 
expositors only, and too little as critics of the Act. In Messrs, 
Chisholm and Shennan’s introduction, which is a pattern of 
business-like brevity, orderliness, and accuracy, it is pointed 
out that the dates are so awkwardly arranged by the Act as to 
necessitate the use of the clause which provides a method of 
filling up casual vacancies for the re-appointment of all the 
County Councillors on the Standing Joint Committee in 
December of every third year. Again, these latter col- 
laborateurs point out in a note on section 101 a defect in 
the drafting of the Act which the other books fail to 
observe ; and they have likewise noted such slips as the 
misuse of ‘last-mentioned’ in section 41, also missed by their 
rivals. On the whole, however, Messrs. Nicolson and Mure’s 
commentary is exceedingly well done, being much better of 
its kind than the introduction printed at the beginning of 
their book is of its kind. The appendices, consisting of a 
few fragments of statutes relating to elections, serve hardly 
any purpose—not even that of materially adding to the bulk 
of the book; while the tables relating to registration and 
elections are, in part at least, borrowed from Mr. Nicolson’s 
own Analysis of Recent Statutes affecting Parliamentary 
Elections in Scotland. The same terseness and precision 
which characterise Messrs. Chisholm and Shennan’s intro- 
duction distinguish their commentary on the text and their 
résumés in the appendices. In the commentary they have 
adhered uniformly to the plan of referring rather than quoting, 
but their book has one peculiarity which may or may not be 
regarded as a defect ; they have—evidently on purpose—given 
no information about the superseded local authorities other 
than is absolutely necessary to understand the powers of the 
new Cotncils. To those official people who will have to 
consult Messrs. Chisholm and Shennan’s book most, and are 
already quite sufficiently acquainted with the framework of 
the present system, this will, be a recommendation rather 
than a drawback; and it is true that even those who are 
ignorant of it would be much better served by consulting a 
work like that of Messrs. Smith and Goudy than by glancing 
at a necessarily sketchy description sandwiched between the 
sections of a new and complicated statute ; still the book will 
strike an outsider as a little abrupt for want of something of 
this kind. As a whole, the manual in all its parts is ex- 
ceedingly well done. All three books are equipped with an 
excellent index. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Life and Letters of Father Damien, edited by his brother, 
Father Pamphile. (London : Catholic Tract Society.) The new 
Life of Father Damien is well-written and concise. It might 
well, no doubt, have been more exhaustive, but for the purpose 
for which it is intended—the information of ordinary English 
readers with regard to the work of this heroic labourer—it is 
well-suited enough. The earlier chapters contain all of the 
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good missionary’s early life and education which we are ever 
likely to know. By birth and education he was Flemish, for 
he was born at Tremeloo, near Louvain, in 1840, and seems 
from his letters to have known nothing of French till he was 
about fifteen years old. Some four years after that time he 
became a member, at his own urgent request, of the so-called 
‘Picpus’ congregation at Paris. In 1863 he took the place of 
his brother, who had been appointed to a mission in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and from that time forward he never saw his 
native country again. In 1873, at his own desire, he was ap- 
pointed to the post of missioner among the lepers of Molokai, 
an island to which the Government had removed all the lepers 
to be found throughout the kingdom. There he lived and 
laboured incessantly, for eleven years, and there in the end he 
died—as from the first he knew he would die—a leper. Before 
this time, however, he had become famous, and he had re- 
ceived from many sources, without respect of creed, substantial 
assistance in his work. Notably we find mention of a sum of 
£2000 transmitted to him by one clergyman of the English 
Church. It would be grievous, indeed, if Father Damien’s 
work were doomed to end with his life, and it is to be hoped 
that the information contained in this little book, and the 
editor’s appeal (in his introduction), may not be without their 
effect, and may induce our fellow-countrymen to do their part 
in keeping green the memory of one who was in every sense a 
hero of Christianity. 

The Lives and Times of the 
‘Men of the Bible’ Series. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
(London: James Nisbet.) Professor Rawlinson’s name is a 
guarantee of solid and thorough work; and this book is with- 
in somewhat narrow limits a meritorious performance. As 
the author is quite sound on such questions as biblical in- 
spiration, he naturally takes Azags and Chronicles as his chief 
sources of information. These he supplements from the pro- 
phetical books from which, as he says, one is alone able to 
derive ‘local colouring, the life and manners of the time, and 
the feelings of those contemporary with the events described. 
A few hints in the elucidation of obscure points have been 
obtained from the Anéiguities of Josephus, and even from ‘ con- 
temporary notices contained in the monumerts of Egypt and 
Assyria,’ as to which last, at all events, no one is better quali- 
fied to speak than the writer. The book will be found admir- 
ably suited for the upper classes of Sunday schools, for Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and for candidates reading with 
a view to holy orders or Presbyterian ordination. 

The issue of Zhe Golfing Annual, 1888-59, vol. 11. (London : 
Cox) was somewhat delayed through the death of Mr. C. R. 
Bauchope, the original editor, who is succeeded by his brother, 
Mr. John Bauchope, under whose direction the publication bids 
fair to fulfil the promise of its first appearance. In the pre- 
sent volume there are, indeed, several improvements ; for the 
club directory has been extended until it now includes up- 
wards of 230 organisations, while charts have been sufficiently 
enlarged to be of practical aid to golfers consulting them. 
The rest of the contents, part earnest. and part jest, relates 
enurely to the ancient game, and is full of interest to players. 
Of the serious matter the best is by Professor Tait and Mr. 
H. 5. C. Everard ; and of the humourous by the late editor 
and Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson. The verses and illustrations 
included in the volume are better in intention than execution. 

The new edition of A Handbook to the English Lakes (Lon- 
don: Murray)—the result of careful revision and judicious 
expansion—is a model guide to a favourite district. An excel- 
lent account of the various physical features and historical asso- 
ciations is given in an introductory chapter. Different means 
of communication are thereafter described, and skeleton tours 
sketched in an effective manner. In the body of the handbook 
as many as twenty-seven routes are followed in detail, all 
the references to them having been recently verified. Great 
assistance may be derived from the maps, which are drawn to 
scale and otherwise trustworthy ; and also from the index and 
directory, which are both exceptionally copious. Handy in 
form, the volume can easily be carried in the pocket ; and this 
is a consideration of some moment, especially to the many 
pedestrians who visit the locality. 

The present number of Zhe Archeological Review (Lon- 
don: Nutt) contains important contributions to folk-lore 
as well as archeology proper. Its most striking contents 
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are a suggestive paper by Mr. J. R. Boyle on ‘The Roman 
Wall,’ to be continued, which promises to unsettle if not 
upset some received opinions ; a continuation of Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie’s paper on the Finn-Men of Britain, striking and sug- 
gestive indeed, if hardly conclusive ; a severe but satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Pell’s Domesday Studies by Mr. Round ; and a 
welcome article by Mr. Alfred Nutt on the late Dr. Krohn’s new 
views about the Aa/eva/a, as given in Veckenstedt’s Zettschrift 
fiir Volkskunde for the current year. 

The new number of Zales from Blackwood (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood) is excellent. ‘The Factor’s Shooting’ is too 
amusing to quote except en d/oc, while ‘My Treasurer’ and 
General Hamley’s ‘Magnetic Mystery’ (though the hero of 
the latter is a feeble creature) are both worthy of J/aga. The 
story from the Chinese has the additional merit of being fresh 
in matter and manner. One breathes the atmosphere of the 
Celestial Empire, and one gets from it an excellent feeling of 
the domestic life of a would-be Mandarin. Lord Lorne’s mys- 
terious ghost story (Maltese) makes up a volume of which the 
least that can be said is that it is full of literary flavours and 
writ all through in English. 

The Battle of Glesca’ Brig. By James A. Cuthbert, B.L. (Glas- 
gow: Murray.) Mr. Cuthbert has been fired by the somewhat 
inaccurate accounts contained in the veracious Wodrow and 
the impartial M‘Crie to write in verse the story of the Highland 
attack on Glasgow in 1628. He has called his work a ‘lyro- 
epical poem.’ Adjective and substantive are both misused, 
The Battle of Glesca Brig being the work of one whose history 
is naught, whose versification proclaims him incapable of count- 
ing on his fingers, and whose vanity in publishing might furnish 
forth a school of minor poets. 

The manner of Zhree Men in a Boat, by Jerome K. 
Jerome (Bristol: Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin Marshall), 
suggests Mark Twain, enfeebled, Cockneyfied, escaped from 
the minor comic press. Three uninteresting, tame, lacklustre 
clerks ascend the Thames as far as Oxford, and do nothing in 
particular and do it very badly. There are curious lapses 
into guidebookese, which neither improve the story (such as it 
is) nor are likely to increase the value of the book. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Apples of Sodom. By M. Bramston. London: Smith and 
Innes. 2 vols. 

A Trust Betrayed. By John Tipton.. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

Darrell Blake. By Lady Colin Campbell. Londen : Trischler. 
I vol. 

Fifty-Two Stories for Girls. By A. H. Nates. London: 
Hutchinson. 1 vol. 

Her Own Council. By the Author of An Old Man's Favour. 
London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

Fack o Laxthorn. By C.R. Coleridge. London: Smith and 
Innes. 2 vols. 


Kilgarvie. By R. F. Hardy. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 


1 vol. 

Knight Azrael. By U.A. Taylor. London: Sonnenschein. 
I vol. 

My Boynie. By E. E. Green. London: Sonnenschein, 
1 vol. 


The Brig and the Lugger. By Col. Hugh Walmsley. London : 
Hutchison. 1 vol. 

The County. London: Smith Elder. 2 vols. 

The Luck of the House. By Adeline Serjeant. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. 2 vols. 

The Master of Ballantrae. By R. L. Stevenson. London: 
Cassell. 1 vol. 

The Pennycomeguicks. By S. Baring Gould. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 3 vols. 

The Romance of Fenny Harlowe and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
By W. Clark Russell. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

The Star of Gezer. London: Griffith. 1 vol. 

The Tangena Tree. By Agnes Manori. London: Longmans. 
I vol. 

The White Lady of Rosemount. By John Coleman. London: 
Hutchison, 1 vol. . 
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Wild Will Enderby. By the Hon. Vincent Pyke. London: 
Hutchison. 1 vol. 

Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship. By F.C. Philips. London: 
Sonnenschein. 2 vols. 


VERSE. 
Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury Tales. Edited by John Saunders. Lon- 
don: Dent. 6s. 
Mary Magdalene, and Other Poems. By Mrs. Greenough, 
London: Chapman. 2s. 
My ‘Hansom’ Lays. By W. Beatty-Kingston. London; 
Chapman. 


BioGRraPuy. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Nol.xx. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. London: Smith Elder. 15s. 

George Washington. (‘American Statesmen’ Series.) By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. London: Sampson Low, 12s. 


History. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Baring Gould. 
London : Methuen. 

Wlustrations of Scottish History. Edited by Miss Warrender. 
Edinburgh : Stillie. 

Magic and Mystery: A Popular History. By A. Thompson. 
London : Stewart. 

New Studies in Old Subjects. By J. A. Sparvel-Bayly. London: 
Stock. 

THEOLOGICAL. 


Manliness, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 6s. 

The Life and Times of Isatah. By A. H. Sayce. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 2s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Accidence. London: Sonnenschein. Is. 

Chamisso’s ‘ Peter Schlemihl’ Edited by E. S. Bucheim. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Professor Nettleship, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2!s. 

Essays of Dr. Fohnson. (Temple Library.) Edited by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill. London: Dent. tos. 6d. 

Folk-Tales of the Magyars. Translated by the Rev. W. Jones 
and L, L. Kropf. London: The Folk-Lore Society. 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. New Edition. Edited by Ben- 

jamin Vincent. London: Ward. 18s. 


Glimpses of Animal Life. By William Jones. London: 
Stock. 

Modern French Readings. Edited by A. J. Smith. London : 
Ginn. 


Organic Chemistry. By A. Bernthsen; Translated by G. 
M‘Gowan. Glasgow: Blackie. 9s. 

Royal Winchester. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. London: 
Spencer Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

The Chumplebunnys, and Some Other Oddities. By W. Beatty- 
Kingston. London: Chapman. ° 

The Flora of Derbyshire. By the Rev. W. H. Painter. Lon- 
don: Bell. 7s. 6d. 

The Friend of Man, and His Friends—the Poets. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. London: Bell. 5s. 

The Habits of the Salmon. By Major Treherne. London: 
Chapman. 

The Rotifera or Wheel-Animaicules. By C. T. Hudson and 
P. H. Gosse. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

The Works of Fosephus (Flavius): Whiston’s Translation. 
Revised by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto. London: Bell. 
3s. 6d. 


ForeIGNn. 

Bismarckbriefe. Neue Folge. 2. Bandchen. Berlin: Hennig. 
2m. 50 pf. 

Cing cents femmes pour un homme. Par A. Belot. Paris: 
Dentu. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Der Paulinismus des Trenneus. Von T. Werner. Leipzig! 
Hinrichs. 7 m. 

Der Streit um die deutsche Emin Pascha Expedition, Von 
O, Arendt, Berlin; Walther, 50 pf. 
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Deutschlana’s aepfelsorten. M\lustr. Darstellung von Th. Engel- 
brecht. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 20m. 

Die Baukunst Spaniens. Von M. Junghandel. 2 Lfg. Dres- 
den: Gilbers. 25 m. 

La rue de Férusalem. Par P. Feval. 2vols. Paris: Dentu. 
2 fr. 

Les Lusiades.—L. de Camoéns; Traduction en vers francais 
par H. Garin, Paris: Hinrichsen. 12 fr, 

Madame @Epone. Par Brada. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1NG uP 
LiGHTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 
LENNIE, OpTician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp Straw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY and Hemp SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





TODD & CV, yy FEATS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


S LL. ©O A & > © 48, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Waccons, LorriEs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 





FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 

FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

~ 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 







KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 1s., 2s., and 35. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EpiNBuRGH, AND 47 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW 


SPECIAL woe FG SE. 


he BEST stimulant for dietetie and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G, Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 
JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA 


4 aw BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
“————~_—* FOR ~PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 





9 AND If FREDERICK STREET ) y 1 > 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, J EDINBURGH. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Indexes, price 5s. each ; 
PRESENTATION EDITION, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. each. 


Now ready, the Twentieth Volume, 


THE HANSA TOWNS. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


‘Unique in the series and unique in itself. . . . Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably 
done... . It will be read with an unusual interest and profit by many students of 
history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the kind.’— 


Scotsman. 








ROME. _ HUNGARY. | TURKEY. 

THE JEWS. THE SARACEWS. | HOLLAND. 
GERMANY. IRELAND. | MEDIA-VAL FRANCE. 
CARTHAGE. CHALDEA. | PERSIA. 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. THE GOTHS. | PHCENICIA. 

THE MOORS IN SPAIN. ASSYRIA. MEDIA. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


FROUDACITY. 
West Indian Fables (by Mr. Frouve) explained by J. J. THOMAS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
‘Mr. Thomas has, in an eloquent and forcible way, made a vigorous and manly 
protest.’ Colonies and India. 
_‘ Mr. Thomas, who is himself a negro, shows a grasp of politics and a command of 
English which make him no unworthy foeman.’—Stav. 


THE QUESTIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
Arranged in the Order of the Books of Scripture, 
with Connective Readings and Tables. 
By W. CaRNELLEY. 
Demy 8vo0., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘The book will be a useful one for theologians and students.’—Fireside News. 
‘A book of peculiar value to all who study the Bible.’"—CArvistian. 





Just ready, 2 vols., Portraits and Illustrations, cloth, 308. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1840-79. 


By His Sons, W. P. Garrison and F. J. GARRISON. 
Vols. LI1. and 1V., completing the Work. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 








BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 888.——OCTOBER 1889.—2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MASTER OF HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren Cossan. 
THE ART OF SHOOTING. By T. E. KEesBEL. 
ST. DYFRIG’S CITY. 
LADY BABY. Cuaps. XXXIII.-XXXVI. 
THE CROFTERS— 
I. THE CROFTER COMMISSION. By Recinacp MacLeop. 
Il. THEIR CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. By an IsLesMAN. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. By Lorp BRABouURNE. 
LOOKING BACK IN YARROW. By J. B. SELKIRK. 
THE NAVAL MAN(CEUVRES OF 18389. 
MURDER IN A DREAM. NOTE TO ‘SCENES FROM A SILENT 
WORLD,’ No. V. 
LEPERS AT THE CAPE: CORRESPONDENCE AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
BROTHERHOODS OF THE POOR. By Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
DRAMATIC OPINIONS. PartIl. By Mrs. Kenna. 
THE MINISTER OF KINDRACH. Chaps. VII., VIII.—(Comcluston). 
THE RAILWAYS OF SCOTLAND. Part III. By W. M. Acworth. 
PARSIFAL AT BAIREUTH. By ELranor C. SELLAR. ; 
A VISIT TO THE ‘INSTITUTE PASTEUR.’ By Mrs. ALtec TWEEDIE. 
LICYMNIA. By the Author of ‘ Ionica.’ 
A TURKISH LAND-GRABBER. By Vincent CAILLarD. 
RABELAIS. By F. BRIERLEY. 
‘JOOLS’ ON LONDON. 
FALSELY TRUE. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW BOOKS AT 


Orr PusBLisHED PRICE 


or Cash. 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
136 PRINCES STREET. 


3D. 


A SHILLING 











ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 





DAVID DICKSON & SON, Haymarket, EDINBURGH, 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT} ; 
PRICE LIST 


AND ” 


Save 50 Per Cent. : 


Situ 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— Cour 
* DEPOT, LEITH." LEITH, 60¢, EDINBURGH, 710 and 708 Tom 


REGISTERED OFFICE— rie 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, § =: 
LEITH. = 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTAGLES. are 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1st, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 


Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated, 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Xeinsied 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 

















ScoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PiITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 

















To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzizs anp Co. ; Glasgow, Portzous anv Co. ; 


| Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 
| 








‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

* Tue RiatTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 


about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 
* Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. W 0 RD S LEY ; STO U RBR | D G E, 


*Tue R1atTOo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the general reader. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 











Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MirTcHELL, at the Offices, 250 GresHaAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Mipowet’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
SEED. oe ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE, BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL, TC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best style. 


ROBERT M’DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 














SULTANA 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. 
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